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From the Southern Christian Herald. 
ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF ARMINIAN VIEWS 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


Letters on the Origin and Progress of Arminian views in 
New England, frum a distinguished New England Min- 
ister of the Gospel, to one iv the South. 


LETTER XVUI. 
June 3, 1837. 


My Dear Brother.— 
br.-Taylor, in his letter to Dr. Hawes, says— 


«I believe that all who are renewed by the Holy 
Spirit, are elected or chosen of God from eternity, 
that they should be holy ; not on account of fore- 
seen faith or good works, but according to the good 
pleasure of his will.” oy 
This statement, taken by itself in its most obvi- 
ous meaning, would seem to contain a correct view 
of the doctrine of election, as maintained by Cal- 
yinists. But when we compare this statement 
with other statements made by him and his associ- 
ates, we are compelled to conclude that he must 
attach-to the language, a meaning entirely differ- 
ent from that in which it has been commonly re- 
ceived. 
The — question at issue between Arminians 
and Calvinists on this subject, is, and ever has 
been, whether election is conditional or uncondi- 
tional; in other words, whether God has elected 
some to everlasting life, because he foresaw they 


- would comply with the terms of salvation, or whe- 


ther their compliance is a consequence of their 
election. ‘The Arminians maintain that God truly 
desires, all things considered, that all men should 
become holy, and be saved—that he not only offers 
ealvation to all; but does all that he can, consis- 
tently with their moral freedom, to induce all to 
comply with the conditions of pardon. They main- 
tain = that sinners may effectually resist the 

of God, and thus render it impossible for 
to convert them. The purpose of election, 
according to them, is God’s eternal purpose to save 
those who, he foresaw, would cease to resist his 
grace, and submit to his authority. 

The Calvinists, on the other hand, maintain, that 
such is the depravity of the human heart, that no 
man will comply with the conditions of pardon, 
until he is made willing in the day of God’s 


rep They maintain that the reason why 
does not secure the holiness and happiness of 


all his moral creatures ig not, because he is unable 
to do it, but because he does not see it to be, on the 
whole, for the beet; that for wise reasons, which 


he has not revealed, he has determined to make 
some the trophies of his grace, and to leave others 
to persist in sin and perish. 

hat the views of the New Haven divines on 
this subject, are essentially Arminian, is what | 
shall now undertake to show: and, 

In the first place, they maintain that “ God, all 
things considered, prefers holiness to sin in all in- 
stances in which the latter takes place.” If this 
be so, it must be God’s choice, all things consider- 
ed, that all men should become holy and be saved ; 
and his infinite benevolence will prompt him to do 
allin his power to bring all men to repentance. 
Accordingly they say, Ch. Spec. 1832, p. 660,— 
“God not only prefers, on the whole, that his crea- 
tures should forever perform their duties, rather 
than neglect them ; but purposes on his part To po 
ALL IN HIS POWER to promote this very object in 
his kingdom.” But if God does all in his power to 
bring all men to repentance, then the distinction 
between saints and sinners, does not result from 
the sovereign purpose and election of God; but 
from man’s freo will. It is not true, that God hath 
mercy on whom he will have mercy; for he would 
have mercy‘on all if he could. ‘“ He would have 
prevented all sin in his moral universe, but could 
not. | 

Again. The New Haven divines maintain 
that sinners may so resist the grace of God as to 
render it impossible for God to convert them. “ In 
all cases, it [the grace of God] may be resisted by 
man as a free moral agent, and it never becomes 
effectual to salvation, till it is unresisted;”—that 
is, till the selfish principle is suspended, and the 
sinner ceases to sin, and begins to use the means 
of regeneration. ‘Free moral agents can do 
wrong under all possible preventing influence. 
Using their powers as they may use them, they will 
sin.”——“* We know that a moral system implies the 
existence of free agents with power to act in de- 
spite of all opposing power.” If this be so, what 
election can there be, except what is founded on 
foreseen repentance and faith? Most certainly, 
according to this theory, before God could have 
purposed to save any individuals, he must have 
foreseen that those individuals, would cease to re- 
sist his grace, and thus render it possible for him 
to convert them. His purpose to save them, there- 
fore, must have been grounded on the foresight of 
their submission. 

Again. The statements of this doctrine, con- 
tained in the Christian Spectator, evidently pro- 
ceed on the same supposition. 7 ‘\ 

“God offers the same necessary conditions of 
acceptance to all men; desires from the heart, 
that all men, as free-agents, would comply with 
them and live; brings no positive influence upon 
any mind against compliance; but, on the con- 
trary, brings all those kinds, and all that degree 
of influence in favour of it, upon each individual, 
which a system of measures best arranged for the 
success of grace in a world of rebellion allows; 
and finally saves, without respect of kindred, rank, 
or country, whether Scythian, Greek, or Jew, all 
who, under this inflnence, accept the terms, and 
work out their own salvation, and reprobates alike 
all who refuse.” Chris. Spec. 1831, p. 635. 

According to this representation, the purpose of 
election is simply God’s determination to save 
those, who, he foresaw, would accept the terms of 
pardon. This is still more explicitly expressed in 
the following passage: 

“The means of reclaiming grace, which meet 
him in the word and Spirit of God, are those by 
which the Father draws, induces, just such sin- 
ners as himself, voluntarily to submit to Christ; 
and these means all favour the act of his imme- 
diate submission. To this influence he can yield, 
and thus be drawn of the Father. This influence 
he ean resist, and thus harden his heart against 
"God. Election involves nothing more, as it res- 
pects his individual case, except one fact—the 


.| certainty to the Divine mind, whether the sinner 


will yield to the means of grace, and voluntarily 
turn to God, or whether he will continue to har- 
den his heart, till the means of grace are with- 
drawn.” p. 637. 

Now what is this but the Arminian view of 
election founded on the foresight of faith and obe- 
dience? God employs the best means which his 
wisdom can devise, to bring al] men to repentance. 
He draws, induces them to submit to Christ. 
Every sinner can yield to these means—or he can 
resist them. Election involves nothing more— 
except one fact, the CERTAINTY TO THE DIVINE 
MIND, “that is, the divine foreknowledge,” ‘ whe- 
ther the sinner wil] yield to the means of grace,” 
&c. In other words, the purpose of election, is 
God’s purpose to save all who, he foresaw, would 
obey the Gospel. This is the very doctrine which 
the Arminians have always maintained. They 
say again: : 

« The purpose of election, rightly interpreted, 
then, in our view, brings the God of justice and 


| grace into immediate contact with our rebellious 


world, staying the execution of justice, and urging 
gracious terms of reconciliation on men, on pur- 
pose to bring the matter to a speedy issue, and to 
gain whom, in the methods of his wisdom he can, 
over to his authority and kingdom.”—Id. p. 638. 

Here again, we are brought to the same point. 
God’s purpose of election, is his purpose to gain 
as many of the human race as he can. But what 
election is this? If God did, all things considered, 
desire the salvation of Judas, as much as the sal- 
vation of Peter, and if he did all in his power to 
secure the happiness and holiness of Judas, how 
can it be said, that Peter was elected in distinction 
to Judas? Who made them differ! 


That this view of the doctrine of election, dif- 
fers widely from that which has been maintained 
by the orthodox divines of New England, might 
be shown by abundant quotations from their writ- 
ings. 1 shall give only a few specimens. 


Presipent Epwarps.—‘ It is most absurd, to 
call such a conditional election as they talk of, by 
the name of election, seeing there is a necessary 
connexion between faith in Jesus Christ and eter- 
nal life. Those that believe in Christ, must be 
saved, according to God’s inviolable constitution of 
things. But if they say that election is only God’s 
determination in the general, that all that believe 
shall be saved; in what sense can this be called 
election? They are not persons that are here 
chosen, but mankind is divided into two sorts, the 
one believing and the other unbelieving; and God 
chooses the believing sort: it is not election of 
persons, but of qualifications. God does from all 
eternity, choose to bestow eternal life upon those 
that have a right to it, rather than upon those who 
have a right todamnation. [s this all the election 
we have an account of in God’s word ?”—“ God, in 
the decree of election, is justly to be considered 
as decreeing the creature’s eternal happiness an- 
tecedently to any foresight of good works, in a 
sense wherein he does not in reprobation decree 
the creature’s eternal misery, antecedently to any 
foresight of sin; because the being of sin is sup- 
posed in the first place in order to the decree of 
reprobation, which is, that God will glorify his 
vindictive justice; and the very notion of reveng- 
ing justice, simply considered, supposes a fault to 
be revenged. But faith and good works are not 
supposed, in the first place, in order to the decree 
of election.”—Miscellaneous Observations, pp. 150, 
162. | 
Dr. Horxins.—“ The doctrine of election im- 
ports, that God, in his eternal decree, by which he 
determined all his works, and fixed every thing, 
and every event that shall take place to eternity, 
has chosen a certain number of mankind to be re- 
deemed, fixing on every particular person whom 
he will save, and giving up the rest to final im- 
penitence and endless destruction.”—“ The elect 
are not chosen to salvation rather than others, be- 
cause of any moral excellence in them, or out of. 
respect to any foreseen faith and repentance; or 
because their moral character is in any respect 
better than others. The difference between them 
and others, in this respect, whenever it takes 
place, is the fruit and consequence of their elec- 


tign, and not the ground and reason of it. All 


mankind are totally sinful, wholly lost and undone 
in themselves, infinitely guilty and ill-deserving. 
And all must perish forever, were it not for elect- 
ing grace; were they not selected from the rest 
and given to the Redeemer, to be saved by him, 
and so made vessels of mercy prepared unto glory.” 
—Hopkins’s System, Vol. II. pp. 143, 151. 


Dr. SmMatLEy.—“ The scripture doctrine of elec- 
tion I understand to be this; that a certain num- 
ber of mankind, including all who will actuall 
be saved, were chosen of God to salvation from all 
eternity ; in such an absolute manner, that it is 
impossible any one of them should finally be lost.” 
“It isa wrong potion of the doctrine of election, 
to suppose that God’s choice of persons as the heirs 
of grace and glory, was grounded on his foreknow- 
ledge of their faith and works.”—*“If he foresaw 
that any number of them would cordially believe 
and obey the gospel, it must be because he deter- 
mined to put such an heart in them. Consequently 
his electing them to eternal life, could not be 
grounded on his foreknowledge of their doing 
the things required, in order to their salvation; 
but his foreknowledge that they would do these 
things, must have been grounded on his purpose to 
give them effectual grace; working in them to 
will and to do, of his good pleasure.”—Smalley’s 
Sermons, pp. 260, 264, 266. 

Dr. Grirrin.—“ The only question is, what does 
God perform? What does he accomplish by posi- 
tive power? What does he permit! If it is a fact 
that he changes one sinner, and permits another to 
take his course to ruin, he always intended to do 
the same.”—“ The doctrine of election, thus ne- 
cessarily deduced from that of regeneration, is 
abundantly supported by the word of God. Then 
we are distinctly taught that God eternally elected 
a part of mankind, not on account of their foreseen 
holines, but to holiness itself.”—Park Street Lec- 
tures, pp. 174, 175. 

Dr. Woops.—* Whenever God first makes men 
holy, he must do it without any regard to any 
goodness in them. He can look at no works of 
righteousness which they have done, but must act 
from the impulse of his own infinite love. And 
we are to view the purpose of God in relation to 
this subject, as in al] respects corresponding to his 
acting. It seems then, perfectly clear, that God 
did not determine to regenerate men or make 
them holy, from any foresight of repentance, faith, 
or good works, as conditions or causes moving him 
thereunto. The first production of holiness cannot 
surely have respect to any previous holiness.”— 
Reply to Dr. Wade, p. 157. 

I might easily multiply quotations. But these 
may be regarded as a fair specimen of the views 
which have been uniforinly entertained of this doc- 
trine by New England Calvinists. 

And now, my dear brother, having protracted 
this series of letters, much beyond my original in- 
tention, I propose, for a season, at least, to relieve 
your patience and that of the numerous readers to 
whom they have been given through the press. 
My object has been to give you a plain unvarnished 
narration of facts relating to matters of great inte- 
rest to the Church at the present day. The story 
is, in many respects, a painful one, but it seems 
important that the truth should be known. I have 
stated nothing as fact, of which I have not either 

ersonal knowledge, or information from sources 
in which I repose the fullest confidence. Should 
it hereafter appear that I have falien into any 
mistakes, I shall esteem it not only a duty, but a 
privilege to correct them. While [ have felt it 
my duty to speak freely of the opinions of living 
men, I have intended to do it with kindness and 
candour. I certainly am not conscious of any un- 
friendly feelings towards those brethren from 
whom I differ in opinion. My prayer is that we 
may yet see eye to eye, and again lift up our 
voices together in defence of the faith once de- 
livered to the saints. 

Yours very affectionately, 


THE ‘LIVING SACRIFICE.’ 


All would reign with Christ, but would not suf- 
fer with him. Many would hear only of Christ’s 
dying for sin, of his being crucified for them; but 
to hear of their dying to sin, and their own cor- 
rupt wills, of their being crucified with him, and 
suffering their will to be resigned to the will of 
the Father as Christ was; to hear of making an 
entire obiation of themselves to God, this is ‘an 
hard saying,’ few will bear it. °"Tis very unpleas- 
ing to flesh and blood; ’tis too spiritual a Gospel 
for the carnal mind to relish. Self-resignation is 
the sum of the Gospel commands; ’tis the whole 
duty of man, the whole concernment of a Chris- 
tian; the abridgement of the laws of Christ. 
‘Lord, what wilt thou have me todo” This was 
St. Paul’s first saying to Christ, and it is the first 
lesson to be minded by all his disciples. And as 
it is the alpha, so it is the omega also; ’tis both 
the first and the last lesson of Christianity. All 
is done when this is done; and till this lesson be 
learned, al] that we have done or learned signifies 
but very little. When we have well gotten this, 
we are disciples indeed ; ’tis not the saying, ‘ Lord, 
Lord,’ but, the doing the will of God, that will give 
us that title. Self-resignation is that wherein 
consisteth the power of godliness; "tis the great 
instance, proof, and expression of it. By the 
power of godliness, I do not mean that only which 
ls opposed to an empty form and slight appearance 
of godliness; but also godliness in its strength 
and vigour; that which is powerful as well as 
sincere and real. ‘To suffer no will to rule in us 


all our inordinate desires and unruly passions, to 
cross their cravings, and to have the love of the 
world and all self-love overcome in us: these are 
the achievements of those souls that are ‘strong 
in the Lord and in the power of his might;’ these 
are mighty acts of those Christians who ‘quit 
themselves like men.’ They are the magnalia, 
the great things of religion. Self-resignation is 
the only expression of that power of godliness 
which distinguisheth from false and _ insincere 
Christians. And there are, as the publicans and 
sinners, so the pharisees, formal and merely out- 
ward Christians. Self-resignation is the estab- 
lishment of God’s kingdom within us here, and is 
a necessary preparation and introduction to his 
kingdom of glory hereafter. It is the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of God and Christ within us 
here. No sooner hath a man obtained, by the 
grace of God, a power over his own spirits, but 
this glorious empire is set up in his soul—whien 
self is mastered, and our will brought into com- 
pliance with the Divine will; then is King Jesus 
crowned and enthroned within us. The happiness 
of glorified souls doth not consist in their being 
above the stars; for a soul not resigned to the 
will of God would be as far from heaven, though 
mounted to such a height, as if it were in the lowest 
abyss. The true happiness of a Christian is to be 
transformed into the Divine image and likeness, to 
partake of the Divine nature, to have one will 
with God, to be free to obedience. And the un- 
speakable and glorious joy of blessed souls ariseth 
chiefly from that harmonious agreement and con- 
sort which is between God and them; for without 
this agreeableness of our wills to the Divine will, 
we shall be wholly unqualified and incapable of 
the happiness of God’s kingdom.—Rev. John 
Worthington, D. D., 1630. | 


The moon, a softer but not less beautiful object 
than the sun, returns and communicates to man- 
kind the light of the sun, in a gentle and delightful 
manner, exactly suited to the strength of the hu- 
man eye ; an illustrious and most beautiful emblem, 
in this and several other respects, of the divine 
Redeemer of mankind ; who, softening the splen- 
dour of the Godhead, brings it to the eye of the un- 
derstanding, in a manner fitted to the strength of 
the mind, so that without being overwhelmed or 
distressed, it can thus behold “the light of the 


knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.— Dwight, 


but what is agreeable to God’s will; to regulate 


PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 


The route of the Israelites, and the place where 
they crossed the Red Sea, are thus discussed in 
the “ Incidente of Travel,” by an American : 


_“ Late in the afternoon, we landed on the oppo- 
site side, on the most sacred spot connected with 
the wanderings of the Israelites, where they rose 
from the dry bed of the sea, and at the command 
of Moses, the divided waters rushed together, over- 
whelming Pharaoh and his chariots, and the whole 
host of Egypt. With the devotion of a pious pil- 
grim, | picked up a shell and put it into my pocket 
as a memorial of the place; and then Paul and I, 
mounting the dromedaries which my guide had 
brought down to the shore in readiness, rode to a 
grove of palm trees, shading a fountain of bad 
water, called ayoun Moussa, or the fountain of 
Moses. I was riding carelessly along, looking 
behind me towards the sea, and had almost reached 
the grove of palm trees, when a large flock of 
crows flew out, and my dromedary, frightened 
with their sudden whizzing, started back and threw 
ine twenty feet over his head, completely clear of 
his long neck, and left me sprawling in the sand. 
It was a mercy I did not finish my wanderings 
where the children of Israel began theirs; but I 
saved my head at the expense of my hands, which 
sank in the loose soil up to the wrist, and bore the 
marks for more than two months afterward. I 
seated myself where ] fell; and, as the sun was 
just dipping below the horizon, told Paul to pitch 
the tent with the door towards the place of the 
miraculous passage. I shall never forget that sun- 
set scene, aud it is the last 1 shall inflict upon the 
reader.. I was sitting on the sand on the very spot 
where the chosen people of God, after walking 
over the dry bed of the sea, stopped to behold the 
divided waters returning to their place, and swal- 
lowing up the host of the pursuers. The moun- 
tains on the other side looked dark and portentous, 
as if proud and conscious witnesses of the mighty 
miracle; while the sun, descending slowly behind 
them, long after it had disappeared, left a reflected 
brightness, which illuminated with an almost su- 
pernatural light the dark surface of the water. 

But to return to the fountain of Moses. Iam 
aware that there is some dispute as to the precise 
spot where Moses crossed; but, having no time 
for scepticism on such matters, I began by making 
up my mind that this was the place, and then 
looked around to see whether, according to the ac- 
count given in the Bible, the face of the country 
and the natural land-marks did not sustain my 
opinion. I remember I looked up to the head of 
the gulf, where Suez or Kolsum now stands, and 
saw that, almost to the very head of the gulf, there 
was a high range of mountains which it would be 
necessary to cross—an undertaking which it would 
be physically impossible for 600,000 people, men, 
women, and children, to accomplish, with a hostile 
army pursuing them. At Suez, Moses could not 
have been hemmed in as he was; he could go off 
into the Syrian desert, or, unless the sea has 
greatly changed since that time, round the head of 
the gulf. But here, directly opposite to where I 
sat, was an opening in the mountains, making a 
clear passage from the desert to the shore of the 
sea.” 


SABBATH SCHOOL ANECDOTES. 


A Sabbath-school ticket was dropped in the 
street by a scholar in Petersburg, Va. A lady 
passing that way in her carriage discovered it, 
and supposing it to be a treasury note or some 
small bill, sach as were then used for change, or- 
dered her servant to bring it to her. He did so; 
when lo! instead of its representing a small 
amount of earthly treasure, she found upon it the 
following words: ** What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?”’ 
The inquiry was deeply impressed upon her mind, 
and in vain did she attempt to banish it—in vain 
she sought the circles of folly and dissipation— 
the thought sti]l pressed upon her mind, *“ What 
shall it profit?” nor did she ever find rest till she 
was brought to the feet of Jesus. 

Another. A young man, gay, thoughtless, and 
dissipated, with a companion like himself, was 
passing along the street, intending to go to one of 
the theatres: a little boy ran by his side and at- 
tempted to put a letter into his hand; he repulsed 
the boy, but the boy persevered: and when the 
young man’s companion attempted to take it, the 
boy refused him, saying to the other, ‘it is for you, 
sir!’ He opened the paper, and read its contents; 
they were simply these words, “Sir, remember 
that the day of judgment is at hand.” It pleased 
God, that these words should arrest his attention; 
he was struck with them; he felt disinclined to 
proceed, and said he should return home. His 
companion rallied him; but he took leave of him, 
and bent his course homeward. On his way, he 
observed a place of worship open, and though he 
was not accustoined to attend the house of God, 
he felt inclined to go in, and did so. A venerable 
and respected minister was appointed to preach, 
and was then reading his text; he had chosen 
these words, * This is the finger of God.” Exod. 
viii. 19. The extraordinary combination of cir- 
cumstances (receiving the letter and hearing these 
words) deeply impressed his mind; and by the 
blessing of God, what he heard produced an entire 
change of conduct and feeling; he was led to the 
Saviour and to that peace which passeth all under- 
standing. He is now a respected and useful mem- 
ber of a Christian society. 


— 


MELANCTHON’S OF A GOSPEL 


PORTRAIT 
PREACHER, 


He enters the house of God with a pious inten- 
tion of preaching the unadulterated truth, and to 
present that which alone is useful and necessary, 
and not merely to delight the fancy of his hearers 
with human inventions, clothed in florid language. 
He disposes the matter of his discourse in a proper 
and natural order, and discusses it in a lucid and 
proper manner. He admonishes his hearers; and 
distinctly shows them how they may apply to themn- 
selves each truth. To impress it upon their minds, 
he employs clear and convincing argument, and il. 
lustrates it with appropriate examples, that every 
hearer may remember it well. He holds out mo- 
tives; he rouses the feelings; he alarms them by 


denouncing the terrible threatenings of God, and 


awakens hope and confidence by the promise of his 
word. At one time he preaches the law, and then 
the gospel, and explains the difference between 
them in the clearest manner. At one time he 
only explains the Scriptures, at another he ad- 
dresses the heart and con.cience vigorously—he 
excites the mind to activity, not by a mere sound 
of words, but by a solemn appeal to the affec- 
tions. Such a preacher I knew well,—it was 
Martin LurHer. 


MAMMON. 


The London Christian Watchman says, that at 
the anniversary meeting of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society, London, May Ist, in a speech 
by Rev. James Sherman, the following anecdote 
was related, touching the effects of this able 
work: | 

At pisses. place not very distant, an officer 
went into a bookseller’s shop, and asked if he had 
got any thing new? The bookseller said— 

“Why no—nothing particularly new, though 
there is a book come out, but one which you won’t 
like to read.” 

He said, “ What is it?” 

The bookseller said, “ It’s Mammon.” 

The officer observed, “ Why that’s a queer 
title—I should like to know what it is—send it 
to me, and as I have not much to do, I will 
read it.” 

The book was sent, and, by the grace of God, 
“ Mammon” worked on the officer’s heart; and as 
the first fruits of that working, he came toe the 
Tract Society, and laid down on the breakfast- 
table £800 for the good of the cause. 


IRREVERENT USE OF SCRIPTURE. 


Practices may appear of small moment viewed 
in relation to their immediate consequences, when, 
in their remote bearings, they are sure to produce 
extensive evil. No one becomes the slave of vice 
at once. It is a gradual progress from small be- 
ginnings to greater adventures, which every one 
makes, who, in the common acceptation of the 
phrase, becomes profane. It is from small begin- 
pings, and by successive repetitions and advances 
forward in sinful courses, that any one vicious ha- 
bit is confirmed. From these established facts, it 
results that it is the duty of all to avoid the begin- 
nings of evil. 

But the irreverent use of Scripture, in any cir- 
circumstances, is an evil. The salutary influence 
of revealed truth on the character, is always pre- 
vented by employing that truth irreverently. Be- 
sides that truth is a transcript of God’s character, 
and to use it irreverently, is to manifest irreve- 
rence towards God. As the heart is affected by 
his truth, so towards his being and perfections. 

The practice in question argues the want of re- 
verence in the heart, and hence has its origin in a 
wrong state of feeling, and goes to confirm that 
state of feeling, and give it strength and fixedness. 
That it finds a ready repose in almost every 
thoughtless mind, will not prove that it is warrant- 
able. That it is pleasing to many, only shows 
that their taste is bad. However much the prac- 
tice may need an apology, it cannot be found in 
any acknowledged principles of right and duty. It 
is, at least, undervaluing that which God highl 
esteems, The state of the heart towards his trut 
is always a fair index of its state towards his cha- 
racter. 

The example of the practice is to general irre- 
verence towards God and revealed things, and to- 
wards his works and every thing by which he 
makes himself known. Could a community be 
brought thus to use that truth, which is given as 
a light unto our feet and a lamp unto our path, 
they would find it easy to banish all fear of God 
from their minds, and settle down in the grossest 
irreligion. And it may be safely affirmed, that 
there is, in no community, any more regard for 
God and his glory, than there is of reverence to- 
wards his truth. | 

The periodical press is not blameless in this mat- 
ter. We have known the most impressive truths 
of the Bible to be employed to grace a sally of wit, 
and turn to falsely conceived advantage, a para- 
graph of the mere humorist—and have been ready 
to ask, what need of this egregious trifling with 
things most sacred? Whois the wiser or the bet- 
ter for it? Who has more inward peace? Who 
has more mental or socia] (to say nothing of religi- 
ous) enjoyment? And if the practice be only a 
momentary gratification of a taste which in one 
particular, at least, needs elevating—if it brings no 
present valuable gain, it surely promises no future 
lasting advantage. Wrong in principle, it can 
never be felicitous in its remotest results. It would 
seem that the range of the English language is 
sufficient for all the purposes of lawful wit and re- 
partee, without ever drawing from the word of 
God; and that none of mortal race were under the 
necessity to crack their light and facetious jokes 
in its inspired language. Such use of Scripture 
is a sort of needless and thankless invasion of the 
principles of good taste, as well asof the decencies 
and proprieties of good society. It is plainly fur- 
bidden by the spirit of every command of God, 
which requires the homage of our hearts to Him 
who gave his word for other and nobler purposes.— 
Hartford Watchman. 


RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY. 


Religion, in the opinion of many who think little 
and care less about it, should never be the subject 
of controversy. But why should religion be ex- 
empt from this trial, to which every thing else is 
exposed? Is every kind of religion equally valu- 
able, or as some would prefer it, equally worthless? 
In religion there are principles involved, and these 
may be true, or false, or mixed, and shall no effort 
be mude to discriminate between the precious and 
the vile? The religion of a man has an influence 
upon his conduct and character, and also an influ- 
ence upon the conduct and character of society, af- 
fecting their dearest interests for time and eternity. 
When, therefore, we believe it founded in error 
and injurious in its tendency, where is the uncha- 
ritableness of opposing it? If it be wrong to con- 
tend for the truth of the Gospel, then was its glo- 
rious founder wrong in opposing the Scribes and 
Pharisees. And his Apostles were also wrong in 
opposing the polytheism of the Gentiles, and the 
prejudices of the Jews.—And all have been wrong 
who have contended for the faith which was once 
delivered to the saints. It seems to be the rule of 
the Gospel—and in carrying it out, controversy is 
utterly unavoidable, “ to mark diligently, and avoid 
carefully, all causes and causers of division ; espe- 
cially to shun seducers, false teachers, and broach- 
ers of heresies and errors contrary to the form of 
wholesome words.” This is one of the “rules of 
walking in Fellowship,” by the celebrated Dr. Ow- 
en, and which he sustains by the following refer- 
ences quoted at large:—Rom. xvi. 17, 18. Mat. 
xxiv. 4. 5, and 23—25. 1 Tim. vi. 3—5. 2 Tim. ii. 
16, 17. Titus iii. 9,10. 1 John ii. 18, 19. 1 John 
iv. 1. 2 John10,11. Acts xx. 29. Rev. ii. 14, 15, 16. 
If, then, we are bound tu choose the good and refuse 
the evil we are necessarily involved in controver- 
sy; nor can we comply with the injunctions con- 
tained in these references, while we are silent re- 
specting the errors which may obtain in the 
Church. It is not at all necessary, however, even 
in cuch cases, to indulge bitterness of spirit. On 
the contrary we are warned against it, and charg- 
ed “to follow the things which make for peace, 
and things wherewith one may edify another.” 
Religious controversy is not therefore condemned 
when it is conducted in the manner and with the 
Spirit which the Gospel enjoins.—Charleston Ob- 
server. 


From the Hartford Watchman. 
AUGUSTINE AND PROF. STUART. 


The following communication, from a source 
which entitles it to high consideration, shows by 
what means the march of error is accelerated.—It 
first sweeps away the supports of truth, then inva- 
lidates testimony, and next brings the advocates of 
truth, without their consent, before the public as 
the supporters of error. 


Messrs. Epirors:—Among the defenders of 
sound theology Augustine stands in the foremost 
rank. His strong intellectual powers, joined with 
a deep religious experience, and a thorough know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, eminently fitted him to 
“ prove all things, and hold fast that which is good.” 
That he has been attacked by the secret and avow- 
ed enemies of certain doctrines, specially offensive 
to “ the carnal mind,” is not surprising. During 
fourteen centuries ‘the archers have shot at him.” 
And has he suffered no injustice from those who 
are accounted “ valiant for the truth ?” 

On what authority does Prof. Stuart assert, in 

his commentary, that Augustine changed his opi- 
nion respecting portions of the seventh and ninth 
chapters of Romans, in consequence of his dispute 
with Pelagius? About the same time, when the 
first edition of the Commentary on Romans appear- 
ed, there was an article published in the Christian 
Spectator at N. H. which ascribes the change in 
Augustine’s views to the same cause. A few weeks 
since, Mr. Finney informed his hearers at the Ta- 
bernacle, that Augustine adopted new views of 
Romans seventh, after he engaged in controversy 
with Pelagius. 
Now the moderation and patience of Augustine, 
in the controversy referred to, were confessedly 
very great. ‘The statement of Prof. Stuart and the 
Christian Spectator, therefore needs to be well 
supported by testimony. But what do competent 
witnesses testify ? 


‘What Neander affirms upon any subject con- 


nected with ecclesiastical History,” says Professor 


Robinson, “comes with the weight of thé hi 
authority, because it is understood and knewn to 
be the result of minute personal investigation, uni- 
ted with entire’ candour and a perfect Jove of 
truth.” According to Neander, “ Augustine had 
carried through his doctrinal system on this point 
[divine sovereignty] to all its results, at least ten 
years before the opinions of Pelagius had awaken- 
ed any public controversy. It cannot be true, then, 
that he was influenced in forming bis system b 
Opposition to Pelagianism. It may be said wi 
more truth, that Pelagius was excited, and led on 
to bring out his doctrine by opposition to the Augus- 
tinian principles of the natural depravity of man, 
and of a — and predestination not conditioned 
on the self-determination of the free will. While 
he was sojourning at Rome, he heard a bishop cite 
the following words from the Confessions of Augus- 
tine: ‘ My God, bestow upon me what thou com- 
mandest, and command from me what thou wilt.” 
At this Pelagius took great offence.” 

The reader will keep in mind the fact that these 
“Confessions of Augustine were written several 
years before the controversy. But these same Con- 
fessions show to the most careless eye, that their 
author had already changed his views respecting 
the seventh of Romans. The quotation from Ne- 
ander given above proves the same in regard to 
Romans the ninth. 7 

Giesler, also, whose Church History Prof. Stuart 
commends, does not hesitate to say, that the strict- 
er systems of Augustine was adopted long before 
the Pelagian controversy. 

It deserves to be known, that what some have 
ascribed to the heat of controversy in this case, 
was the effect of regeneration, and an experimen- 
ta] acquaintance with divine things. 

This is abundantly evident from the account 
= of the whole matter by the distinguished 

zerman historian quoted above. 

Thus it appears that serious misrepresentation 
has been extensively circulated, and as it is sanc- 
tioned by Professor Stuart, may we not expect 
that he will retract the statement respecting Au-. 
gustine, which his readers are surprised to find re- 
peated in the second edition of his Commentary on 
Romans. In behalf of this ancient father of the 
church, whose mature opinion respecting the se- 
venth of Romans coincided with Christian experi- 
ence, and with the interpretation of the great 
body of orthodox theologians, I call on the Rev. C. 
G. Finney and the New York Evangelist to cor- 
rect the erroneous impressions on the point before 
us, which they have lately spread far and wide 
through the land. | 


— 


HUMAN SACRIFICES IN INDIA. 


We have recently received a file of the “ Friend 
of India,” published at Serampore. We learn from 
it that the most horrid feature of heathenism, the 
immolation of human victims, still exists even 
within sixty miles of Calcutta, the seat of British 
Government in India. An account is given of a 
case of recent occurrence. The temple of the 
goddess, to whom it was made, is surrounded on 
all sides by rattan jungle, and in consequence the 
place is so terrific in appearance, that after the 
close of day no one can muster courage to approach 
it. ‘ One morning very early,” says the account, 
“the high priest of the temple, according to his 
custom, came to the place to perform poojah (di- 


and inhaled the smell of recent burnt offerings. 


more so by observing coagulated blood all around 
the Dafee, and then a very large tray of sugar 
piled up, and other offerings in keeping with the 
quantity of sugar, a piece of silk, with a gold mo- 
hur on it as a present for the priest; as also a 

land of a thousand red jubbah flowers, with many 


gold ornaments with it to the value of upwards of 


two thousand rupees. Three or four days after 
the headless body of the victim was in the 
vicinity.” 

Such sacrifices seem to be made on certain oc- 
casions secretly by classes of pagans who still re- 
tain this horrid- practice of their ancestors. The 
Editor of the Bengalee Herald severely censures 
the public authorities for their inactivity and un- 
concern in relation to transactions of this kind. 


The Conservative, another English Indian pa 
of January 17, gives the following account of hu- 
man sacrifices in Goomsoor. “ Mevia Poojah, or 
human sacrifice, takes place once a year, in one or 
other of the confederate Mootas in succession. 
The victims are stolen from the low country or 
are brought from some other distant part, and sold 
to those Mootas where the sacrifices are performed. 
If they are children, they are kept until they at~ 
tain a proper age. This cruel ceremony is thus 
erformed. When the ——— day arrives, the 
honds assemble from all parts of the country, 
dressed in their finery, some with bear skins 
thrown over their shoulders, others with the tails 
of peacocks flowing behind them, and the long 
winding feather of the jungle cock waiving on their 
heads. Thus decked out, they dance, leap, and re- 
joice, beating drums and playing on an instrument, 
not unlike the highland pipe in sound. Soon after 
noon, the Jani or presiding priest, with the aid of 
his assistants, fastens the infatuated victim to a 
strong post which has been firmly fixed into the 
ground, and then standing erect, he suffers the 
cruel torture (humanity shudders at the recital) of 
having the flesh cut from his bones in small pieces 
by the savage crowd, who rush on him and contend 
with each other for a portion. Great value is at- 
tached to the first morsel cut from the victim’s bo- 
dy, for it is supposed to possess greater virtues, 
and a proportionate eagerness is evinced to acquire 
it: but considerable danger to the person of the 
operator attends the feat, for it happens also that 
equal virtues are attributed to the flesh of the 
lucky holder of the first slice. To —_ against. 
so disagreeable an appropriation, a village will per- 
haps depute one of its number to endeavour to se- 
cure the much desired object, and they according- 
ly arrn him with a knife, (mereri) tie cloths round 
him and holding on by the ends, at the appointed 
signal rush with three or four thousand ches at 
the miserable victim to be sacrificed: when if 
their man be successful in his aim, they exert their 
utmost efforts to drag him from the crowd, from 
whence, should he escape unhurt, the whole turn 
their faces to their homes; for in order to secure 
its full efficacy they must deposit in their fields, 
before the day has passed, the charm they have so 
cruelly won. 

In Guddapoor, another and equally cruel sacri- 
fice, frequently precedes the one already described. 
“A trench seven feet long is dug, along which a 
human being is suspended alive by the neck and 
heels, fastened with ropes to stakes firmly fixed at 
each end of the excavation, so that to prevent 
strangulation he is compelled to support himself 
with his hands over each side of his grave. The 
presiding priest or Jani, after performing some 
ceremonies in favour of the Goddess Manekisiri, 
takes an axe and inflicts six cuts at equal distance 
from the back to the heels, repeating the numbers 
one, two, &c. &c. Rondi, Moonju, &c., and at the 
seventh Argi, decapitates him, when the body falls 
into the pit and is covered with 

Women are sacrificed as well as men. Sinee 
the arrival of the troops in the Khond country a fe- 
male found her way into the collector’s camp, at 
Pattenga, with fetters on her legs. She esca- 
ped during the confusion of an attack, on the 
Wulsa or hiding place of the people who had 
charge of her, by our men, and related that she 
had been sold by her brother, to a Mootikoo of one 
of the Pattinga Mootas for the purpose of being 
sacrificed. I need not say that she was instantly 
released, and that she abjured all further connee- 
tion with her people. 

We have presented these melancholy facts to 
our readers, for the parpose of showing them what 
abominations still exist in the earth; that “the 


dark places of the earth are yet the habitations of 
cruelty.”—Boston Recorder. 


vine service) and saw the place deluged with blood, — 
The priest was greatly astonished, and became ~ 
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| two years, for their service; and has consented to 


July 14, remarks as follows : 


. menced the work of purgation. 


_ Christian Herald, the paper in which they origi- 


THE “PRESBYTERIAN. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


A Taaneyen.—We learn from the last New 
York Evangelist, that thet paper has passed into 
the hande of the New-school party in the Presby- 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 5, 1837. 


“TERMS —Two Dollars and Fifty cents in advance. 
Phret Dollars-if not paid in adcance. 


Phe Editor is still absent, and probably 
will not be able to resume his editorial labours for 
week or ten days. | 

or Missions.—The Rev. A. O. Patter- 
eon, General Agent of the Board of Misssions for 
the Syndds of Pittsburgh and Ohio, and the three 
western Presbyteries of the Synod of Philadelphia, 
having redeived an urgent call to engage in pasto- 
ral Jabour, has, at the unanimous request of the 

eard, Teverved a portion of his time, for one or 
retain the general. superintendence of this impor- 
tant field, to attend to the necessary correspondence, 
and, as -he may find it practicable, to visit portions 
of the field, In this way it is hoped, with the co- 
operation of the churches, and occasional volunta- 
ry agencies, the concerns of the Board may be 
carried forward in that portion of our Zion, in 
which systematic arrangements have generally 
been secured, without material loss to this impor- 
tant cause. | 


Fiast Cayprca, Avexanpria.—On Sunday last, 
the 30th of July, the new edifice of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Alexandria, District of Co- 
lumbia, rebuilt on the site of the old church, 
which was destroyed by lightuing in the sum- 
mer of 1835, was solemnly dedicated to Al- 
mighty God, with suitable religious services. 
The Rev. Mr. Harrison, pastor of the church, 
preached the dedication sermon. In its exterior 
the building is plain, but neat and commodious; 
and in its interior chaste and handsome, and well 
adapted both for seeing and hearing. 


Goop Apvice.—A highly respectable Clergy- 
man, settled in Tennessee, in a letter to us dated 


“T think we have abundant cause of thanksgiv- 
ing to God, that he enabled the friends of ortho- 
doxy, and lovers of truth and order, in the Presby- 
terian Church, to take such a high and firm, 
united stand, and so auspiciously to commence the 
work, the much needed work, of reformation, as did 
the late Convention and General Assembly. It is 
true they adopted strong measures. But less, I 
think, would not have answered. : I am prepared 
to sustain the Assembly in every step. They pur- 
sued the right plan—excision. | rejoice that they 

courage to make such thorough work of it. 
Perhaps they ought to have gone a little further. 

_ * But, it becomes us to be humble Let us not 
high minded, but fear.’ We have only 
Let us go on, 
striving to ‘be wise as serpents, and harmless as 
doves.” The New-school party were so unexpec- 
tedly, and yet so signally defeated, that they will 
now endeavour to rally all their forces for another 
combat. Let us be continually on the alert, and 
not only retain every inch of ground we have gain- 
ed, out still press forward. ‘There remains much 
yet to be done. They ought to be met at every 
point. All their inisstatements, and false accusa- 
tions should be corrected, and the truth sta- 
ted and proved. Bring truth and falsehood into 
the light, and victory is certain. It is one of the 
truths the blessed Saviour preached when he was 
on the earth, ‘ He that doeth evil hateth the light.’ 

“ But let us remember where our strength lieth. 


‘It 1s not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit 
saith the Lord.’ Therefore let us keep near a 


throne of grace.” 


- 


A New Tueory.—Mr. B. Lemoin, of Stark 
county, Ohio has propounded in the Masillon Ga- 
zette a theory which differs in toto from those of 
Newton and Copernicus. He contends that the 
earth does not go over or around the sun in any 
manner whatever; but that instead of this, zt has 
a centre of its own out side of the sun, round which 
st revolves, producing the various seasons. 


Lerrers on THe New Haven Tueotocy.—The 
Eighteenth Letter which, we publish to-day, clo- 
ses the series. The Editor of the Southern 


nally apppeared, makes the following remarks in 
regard to them :—‘* We hope the author will, with- 
out delay, have them published in a more durable 
form. They are too valuable to be lost, or to 
have their circulation confined to the fugitive sheets 
of weekly papers. Although they have been ex- 
tensively copied by our cotemporaries, yet there 
are very, very many readers of religious newspa- 
pers in the Presbyterian and Congregational | 
Churches, who have not had an opportunity of 
seeing them; and a large proportion of these too, 
are of that class who most need the information 
they contain. They are copied int» all the Old- 
school papers connected with the Presbyterian 
Charch; but into none of the New-school or pro- 
fessedly neutral or moderate papers. However 
strongly the Editors of some of these papers pro- 
fess to dislike Taylorism, they have not availed 
themselves of this opportunity to present to their 
readers its charactce and history. 

Tt is an evidence of the candour and fairness 
and Christian epirit with which the letters are 
written, that, even in these times of high party ex- 
citement, and consequent fault-finding, there has 
been'so little complaint of them. We have not 
seen one syllable of complaint from any quarter, 
except what little was contained in the * state- 
ment” of Dr. Beecher; of whom they told more 
of the truth than was quite agreeable to him. Our 
Methodist brethren complained somewhat when 
the first numbers of the series were published ; but 
it was only because some of the New Haven er- 
rors were called Arminian, when, in fact, these 
errors are as sincerely condemned by Arminians 
of the present day, as by Calvinists.” 

The Editor of the Hartford Watchman, says 
in reference to the above letters:—‘* We under- 
stand that they are soon to be published in book 
form, and we anticipate for them a ready and ex- 
tensive sale. There is a growing disposition, on 
the part of the religious public, to avail themselves 
of definite information relative to existing diffe- 
rences in theological opinions, their origin, nature, 
and extent; and this is justly regarded as among 
the healthful signs of the times. For superficial 
views of the entire subject, have done not a little 
in giving currency to novel and unscriptural opi- 
nions, ‘and in excluding the light in regard to 
them, from the minds of many, who, in order to 
fulfil the duties of the present crisis in theological 
affaira, were under Christian obligations to seek 
thes light, instead of shunning it. Al} scriptural 
means for diffusing it, will ultimately be viewed 
as emong the essential means of promoting the 
welfare and increase of the Church, and ought 
now to be welcomed as the harbingers of her vital 


-to her doctrines, whether he believed them or not. 


‘great principles. 


terian Church. The particulars will be found in 
the following notice, which we copy from the 
Evangelist : 

“ For some time past, it has been the wish of 
many friends of the New York Evangelist, that 
this paper might be conducted by Presbyterians. 
We have concluded to accept their proposals, and 
the Evangelist is traneferred to Messrs Coolidge 
and Lambert, and placed under the editorial care 
of the Rev. N. E. Johnson, pastor of the 3d Free 
Church, in Thompson street, whose contributions 
to the paper, with the signature of N. E. J. have 
long been familiar and valued among our readers. 
With the single exception indicated above, we 
trust the paper will firmly maintain the same 
principles as heretofore, only with more zeal and 
greater ability. We, therefore, fully commend 
our successors ‘to the confidence and support of all 
the friends of these principles. 

S. W. BENEDICT & CO., Publishers. 
JOSHUA LEAVITT, Editor. 

New York, July 22, 1837.” 

This was not an unexpected change. The late 
Editor of the Evangelist had been brought up in 
the faith of the Congregational Church of New 
England. -His early attachment to this Church 
had not been broken, and all his predilections 
were decidedly in favour of its doctrines and dis- 
cipline. He was, it is true, for a short time con- 
nected with the Presbyterian Church, but dissa- 
tisfied with the connexion, was one of the first to 
engage in the formation of an Independent or Con- 
gregational Association in New York, in which, 
with a few others, whose views were in accordance 
with his own, he might enjoy the privileges of 
Christian fellowship, with freedom from jealousies 
and dissatisfactions arising from unnatural associ- 
ations, and attempts at uniformity among men, 
whose views on questions of doctrine and order 
were diametrically opposite. 

Such a course, however, though highly credita- 
ble to the men who adopted it, was not generally 
approved of by the Congregational party in the 
Presbyterian Church. That party had determined 
to govern the Presbyterian Church; to adapt its 
standards to their own views, and to sanction such 
a latitude of explanation as to admit any one to her 
communion who was willing to profess attachment 


When the Editor of the Evangelist began to dis- 
approve of these measures of the Congregational 
party, and to recommend them to leave the Pres- 
byterian Church and become Congregationalists at 
once, it was easy to see that a change in the 
management of the paper would be desired by 
many. ‘I'he Presbyterian Church was too rich a 
prize to be lost without an effort to secure it, when 
it seemed almost within their grasp, and when it 
was thought that nothing but a little management 
was wanting to deprive it of all its peculiar charac- 
teristics, and make it what Congregationalists 
would be glad to have it, a tool to suit their purpo- 
ses. A change was rendered still more desirable 
to the party by the bold and vigorous efforts that 
were made by the last General Assembly to rescue 
the Church from ruin, and to restore its purity of 
doctrine, its order and discipline. ‘The course 
recommended by the Editor of the Evangelist 
could not but have its weight and influence. Ju- 
dicious men would see at once, that it was better 
to withdraw from a society in which they felt no 
interest, and with the principles of which they 
were totally at variance, than to remain merely 
for the sake of its emoluments, at the loss of almost 
every thing else that ought to be dear to the Chris- 
tian. 

The party, however, had resolved to make 
one effort more, to concentrate all their forces, 
for a last and desperate charge. To retain the 
influence of the Evangelist then was an object, to 
retain its Editor with his present views they had 
no desire. The paper had never advovated the 
measures of the last General Assembly, nor of any 
other General Assembly that was friendly to the 
distinctive features of Presbyterianism. Its cir- 
culation is large, and with an Editor who would 
go all lengths with the party, it was thought to 
be a powerful engine in their hand. A change has 
accordingly been made, and time must show the 
result. | 
That the new Editor will exert himself to the 
utmost of his abilities in the cause in which he 
has engaged, there is no reason to doubt. Of his 
disposition to do so we have ample proof in the 
number of the paper just published, and as an in- 
stance of this we give the following extract, Pres- 
byterians may read and judge for themselves: 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists.—Let 
there be no strife between us, for we are brethren. 
The things in which we agree are many and 
great—the things in which we differ comparatively 
small. We ouzht to be one. We are already 
one, 1. In the Calvinism of our creed. 2. In 
the Christian ordinances. 3. In the manner of 
worship. 4. In our views of practical godliness. 
5. In the fundamental principles of church govern- 
ment—the government of the people as distin- 
uished from clerical usurpation—and the official] 
parity of the ministry. Let us learn to look at 
For these let us contend, yet 
even for these with a righit spirit.” 


New-scuoot Papers.—The New-school papers 
within the bounds of the Presbyterian Church are 
the following :—the Southern Religious Telegraph, 
New York Observer, New York Evangelist, Buffalo 
Observer, Cincinnati Journal, Alton Observer, Michi- 
gan Observer, and the Philadelphia Observer. A few 
short months since, they professed to be so much 
occupied in the work of saving souls, that they 
had no time for controversy, and very kindly advi- 
sed the orthodox to submit to their majority in the 
General Assembly, but now a most humiliating 
change has passed on then. ‘Their language is 
fierce and denunciatory, and the dreadful facts 
with which they attempt to operate on the public 
mind, are for the most part fictions. We doubt 
not when the excitement is over, they will regret 
their bitterness, and at all events, if success depends 
on the Divine blessing, they can scarcely expect 
to succeed in their present course. ‘The public 
mind may be influenced by exaggerated and untrue 
statements, but in the season of calm consideration 
which will follow, facts will be weighed, and then 
the cause of truth will irresistibly triumph. 


Popish Liperanity.—The Paris journal ?E£u- 


the Pope has just granted for the marriage of the 
Duke of Orleans, the subjoined clause is remark- 
ed : ‘On the express condition that our well-be- 
loved son, the Duke of Orleaes, &c. shall every 
day pray and exhort the woman who is about to 
be united to him, and shal] endeavour to bring her 
back into the flock of the church; on condition 
also, that all the children born of this marriage, 
whether male or female, shall be brought up in 
the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion.’” 


None are so near heayen, as they that are con-| 


prosperity.” 


vinced; none so near hell as those that have 


rope has the following: ‘+ In the permission which | 


| for the Presbyterian. 
PLAN OF UNION.—No. IV. | 


In my last number I endeavoured to show that 
this “ Plan” was not, either in name or character, 
& covenant or contract between the General As- 
sembly and the General Association. But there 
is a variation of this plea, which must not be 
passed over unnoticed. It is said, that if it was 
not a contract between those two bodies, it has be- 
come @ covenant between them and the churches 
formed on the ground of the “Plan.” Suppose 
this should be admitted, is the objector prepared 
to say, that the Assembly is bound to abide by a 
covenant made by a former Assembly, which was 
in the face and eyes of the constitution, and, con- 
sequently, which they had no power to make? J 
shall not trouble the reader again with the new 
fangled term “extra-constitutional.” I flatter my- 
self that this term has been resolved into its ele- 
ments, if not annihilated, so far as it has been ap- 
plied to this subject. And [ think it has been 
proved, if a self-evident proposition admits of proof, 
that this “ Plan” was grossly unconstitutional in 
three particulars, and, consequently, all the restric- 
tions on the rights of Presbyterians, which it im- 
poses, and al] the privileges which it confers on 
the members of Congregational or mixed churches, 
the Genera] Assembly had no more right to impose 
or confer, than the Pope of Rome, or the Autocrat 
of Russia. It has, therefore, been the privilege, 
or rather, the duty of every succeeding Assembly 
to declare the fact to the churches, and to the 
world, that the “ Plan of Union” was formed with- 
out authority from the Presbyterian Church, and 
therefore is, ab inilio, null and void. But it has 
been reserved for the gssembly of 1837 to perform 
an act, which ought to have been done thirty-five 
yearsago. And although that “noble” Assembly 
is now traduced through the land, the time will 
come, (that is, if the Confession of Faith and Pres- 
byterian Form of Government are to survive the 
age of revolution, in which we live, as a true ex- 
position of the views of those who adopt it,) yes, the 
time will yet arrive, when that Assembly will be 
hailed as the bulwark of Presbyterianism in the 
United States. And though the majority was com- 
posed of “men of like passions” with others, and 
therefore sometimes acted under the influence of 
feelings, which good men ought to have sup- 
pressed, even under the highest provocation from 
glaring sophistry and consummate chicanery; and 
though some of their acts are of questionable pro- 
pristy, in the view of candid judges, (though the 
minority cannot, with any regard to self-consis- 
tency, pronounce a single one of those measures 
unconstitutional, since ‘“*the constitution never 
contemplated them, and therefore neither forbade 
nor enjoined them,”’) and though some of that ma- 
jority were more strenuous in maintaining their 
own peculiar views of divine truth, and their own 
modes of interpreting the Confession of Faith, than 
others, who wished to go with them, might have de- 
sired; yet, notwithstanding al] these exceptions, 
they are men that deserve well of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, and, [ doubt not, succeeding ages 
will record their names among those, who boldly 
and fearlessly stood forth, in spite of all opposi- 
tion, in defence of “ the faith once delivered to the 
saints.” 

But there is still another plea against the com- 
petency of the General Assembly to abrogate the 
‘Plan of Union.” It was said, that it would be 
followed by the most tremendous consequences of 
nullification. In the imagination of one eloquent 
speaker in the Assembly, it would nullify churches, 
and ministers, and ordinances, and, I suppose, mar- 
riayes, and every thing that had been done in con- 
nexion with this “ Plan.” I would to Heaven, that 
this would be the result of the abrogation of this 
act, so faras it has been the inlet of corruption, 
and disorganization, and misrule into our beloved 
Zion. But alas! no such result is possible, and 
the author of this plea, doubtless, knew it, for it 
would be an impeachment of his intellect, to sup- 
pose otherwise, but having come to the pathetic 
part of his speech, he indulged himself in an at- 
tempt to arouse the imaginations and excite the 
feelings of a sympathizing audience. | 

Every man knows that no such consequences 
can follow from the abrogation of the * Plan;”— 
that the Assembly could do no more than take 
away the privileges of Presbyterianism, which a 
former Assembly had attempted, but without any 
authority, to confer. The formation of churches, 
the ordination of ministers, the administration of 
ordinances, the solemnization of marriage, &c. &c. 
do not depend on, or derive authority from the pe- 
culiarities of Presbyterianism. All these acts 
might have been performed, and would have 
been valid without the “Plan of Union.” But 
without this “ Plan,’ these churches would not 
have been connected, in any manner, with the 
Presbyterian Church; nor represented, in open 
violation of the Constitution, by a private member 
in her judicatories. Hence, the abrogation of this 
act takes nothing from them, but the shade of Pres- 
byterianism which it had thrown around them, and 
leaves them precisely where they would have been if 
they had been organized and reared, without the sezm- 
blance of Presbyterian authority. Instead, there- 
fore, of such a scene of desolation, “in the new 
settlements” and the old settlements, (for the Plan 
has been applied indiscriminately to both, though, 
by its provisions, it 1s expressly confined to the 
furmer,) a scene, which the imagination of some 
has painted as the desolated track of a tornado, 
where the “chilling blast, the dreary waste, the 
desolated fields, the withered foliage, and the 
naked trees,’’ fill the astonished traveller with 
melancholy; we simply see a multitude of 
churches, sitting in the calm seclusion of inde- 
pendency, without any one to interfere with ‘their 
liberties; the very condition in which they would 


never had existence. And all they have lost, (be- 
sides the mongrel name and character which they 
have possessed, and which the Levitical law, in 
every shape end form, forbids; Lev. xix. 19;— 
Deut. xxii. 5, 9, 10, 11,) is the power of interfer- 
ing with the affairs of others, and exercising 
rights which ought never to have been accorded 
to them. | 

But it is said that the repeal of this act will 
greatly diminish the numbers and weaken the 
strength of the Presbyterian Church. And now 
the cry is raised through the country that more 
than 500 ministers and 60,000 communicants have 
been cut off from the Church. This is the result 
of the subsequent acts of excision, rather than the 
repeal of the “Plan.” But in as much as these 
acts were founded on the abrogation, and appear 
to be necessarily connected, I shall bestow a few 
words on this plea, without, however, at present, 
touching the question of their constitutionality. 

When the Church is enlarged by the addition of 
holy meinbers, who sincerely receive her doctrines 


safely calculate on her prosperity. But there may 
be an increase of numbers under circumstances 
that will produce increased weakness. And, in 
saying this, [ do not mean to question the piety of 
those churches which have been formed under 
the “ Plan of Union;” I still admit, if you please, 
that the general cause of religion has been ad- 
vanced by their increase. So it might have been 
if they had been formed as pure Congregetional 
churches. . But I verily believe that the energies 
of Presbyterianism have been constantly enfeebied 
and diminished. And this process has been going 
on more than 30 years, till the whole Presbyterian 
body has been struck with a death-like palsy, and 
its arm of discipline has become as feeble as that 
of a child. If evidence is required, I refer to 
numerous facts, in which,:ministers have been 
rmitted to preach in direct opposition to the 
Standards of the Church, and even to ridicule the 
Confession of Faith; and to introduce the most 
disorganizing measures, while every effort to bring 
them to trial in their respective Presbyteries has 
been evaded or rendered nugatory. And if, in a 
few instances, a trial has been procured, by some 
individual assuming the invidious task of public 
prosecutor, a majority has been secured, by some 
means or other, in all the judicatories to exonerate 
the accused, though the charges have been sus- 
tained by such palpable testimony, that the ma- 
jority have found it necessary, to their own de- 
fence, to repudiate as errors, the sentiments and 
practices alleged. 

But I am disposed to question the extent of the 
evil complained of. It is true, that there are more 


quenched conviction. 


than 500 ministers and 60,000 communicants in 


always have been, if the “ Plan of Union” had. 


and zealously maintain her institutions, we may 


mas. 


the Synods and Presbyteries which have been ex- 
scinded by the Assembly. But are there not many 
of these who will avail themselves of the privilege 
of a re-union with the Presbyterian Church? If 
not, then the result will prove the correctness of 
an apprehension which 1 recollect to have been 
expressed in Synod, by a father in the ministry, 
more than 25 years ago, that “this * Plan of Union’ 
instead of converting Congregationalists to Pres- 
byterianism, would, in its operation, bring over a!l 
the Presbyterians with which they were associated 
to Congregationalism.” If for the sake of retain- 
ing in our communion, a multitude of ministers 
and churches who have never adopted our Con- 
fession of Faith and Form of Government, those 
Presbyterians, who have been associated with 
them, are willing to go off with them, then I say, 
the Presbyterian Church is better off, without, 
than with them. We may still regard them as 
Christians, and hold communion with them, as we 
do now with regular Congregational ministers and 
churches, but the Presbyterian Church, in its dis- 
tinctive character, can derive no strength from 
hundreds or thousands who do not cordially re- 
ceive and adopt her standards. 

Here then I stop, having, to the best of my re- 
collection, examined every consideration, that has 
a bearing on this mooted act of the last General 
Assembly. ‘The conclusion to which I come, is, 
that the Assembly hada perfect right to repeal the 
“Plan of Union,” at their pleasure; that they 
ought to have done it, or rather, to have declared 
it null and void, Jong ago, on account of its obvious 
unconstitutionality, in three important particulars ; 
—that they were loudly called upon to do it, from 
the extreme abuse of its provisions, in its frequent 
application to cases which it never contemplated ; 
and, especially from the corruption and misrule 
which it had already introduced into the Church, 
and the entire annihilation of Presbyterianism 
which would have been the consequence, if it had 
been permitted to operate a few years longer. 

In conclusion, the writer avows himself to have 
| been a strenuous advocate of the “ Plan of Union,” 
and has given it his feeble support, in all the 
judicatories in the Church, from the lowest to the 
highest; till a thorough conviction of its unconsti- 
tutionality, and of the wide-spread evils resulting 
from it, was forced upon his mind. The grounds 
of that conviction are now Jaid before the public. 
“ Let him that readeth understand.” Marcus. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE TRUE ISSUE. 

Mr. Editor—You may tell the Editor of the 
New York Observer that he is mistaken in repre- 
senting, that, in the event of a division in the Pres- 
byterian Church, **those who sympathize with the 
excluded Synods will organize with them next 
year—and those [only] who approve of the exclu- 
sion of those Synods will organize separately from 
them.” 

The facts with regard to the Old-school party, 
in this part of the Church, [Western New York, ] 
are undoubtedly these: They generally approve of 
the action of the Assembly so fur as the Synod of 
Western Reserve is concerned ; in relation to the 
three Synods of Western New York, the minds of 
many pause. But even these have no idea of seek- 
ing relief by any other than the Constitutional me- 
thod of urging a re-consideration by the next Ge- 
neral Assembly. ‘Till then they consider them- 
selves as bound by the present laws of the majori- 
ty, and regard all other movementsas Nullification. 

I am in asituation to hear pretty extensively on 
this subject, and can truly say, I have heard no Old- 
school man who does not declare that in no con- 
ceivable contingency would he go with the minor- 
ity, in their present avowed movements. The true 
issue will be, therefore, between those who go for 
Nullification and those who do not: the latter re- 
serving to themselves their own mode of action, if 
called to act at all. A Norruern Many. 


For the Presbyterian. 


OPINIONS FROM VIRGINIA. 

Mr. Editor—Our Virginia Editor, Mr. C., is 
now of a type sufficiently defined—* known and 
read of all men.” He is denouncing the acts of 
the late Assembly in a style which will soon de- 
prive him, in the South, of the patronage of all the 
really sound and soberly-reflecting Presbyterians, 
lay and clerical. His strength consists not in ar- 
gument but in denunciation. Did he radiate light 
as copiously as he does heat, we would need no 
other “lamp to our feet” but the Southern Reli- 
gious Telegrapli—we should, indeed, be superbly 
illuminated! Were it not for his reiterations and 
the changes which he perpetually rings on the 


JSreedom, &c., the editorial departinent of the ‘T'ele- 
graph would exhibit a very ineager appearance. 
He seeks to inflame the public mind and thus to 
enlist opposition against the Assembly. His influ- 
ence, however, will be of limited extent, and 
ephemeral duration. He records, with promptitude 
and minuteness, the accessions made to his list, 
but is quite silent as to its great and rapid diminu- 
tion. Scores, in various places, have either actu- 
ally withdrawn, or signified their fixed purpose to 
do so, in due time. In six months he will proba- 
bly not have thirty subscribers in Lexington Pres- 
bytery ; and in two years, (much less perhaps,) the 
Telegraph will scarcely have a living existence. 
It is said, on good authority, that North Carolina 
will desert the Telegraph in mass. “Tis now 
well ascertained that all the Presbyteries in North 
Carolina and Virginia will sanction the course of 
the Assembly, except one, and that is doubtful, 
Our Presbytery (Lexington) consists of some 
thirty-eight members—of these, some three or four 
may array themselves against our highest Judica- 
tory,—not more I presume. 

‘l'hat inauspicious Plan of Union has been the 
source of all our difficulties and contentions. 


* Scandit fatalis machina muros, 
Feta armis.” 


The two schools cannot coalesce or amalgamate. 
The mass is heterogeneous. ‘I'hey differ widely— 
radically in relation to doctrine, government, and 
discipline. ‘The parties must separate—there is 
already a middle wall or partition between them. 

My lot is cast in unhesitatingly with the oLp 
scHooL. Yours, W. 


Extract of a letter from a highly respectable Cler 
gyman in Virginia to a gentlemanin Philudel- 
phia. 

“If you ever see the Southern Religious Tele- 
graph, you must either think the Editor very credu- 
_Jous, or you must suppose that the noble measures 
of the last Assembly are almost universally repro- 
bated in Virginia and North Carolina. We are 
not all dead yet. ‘The Editor of the Telegraph 
has not yet annihilated any person, though | think 
he will very nearly annihilate his paper by Christ- 
He is doing better for the cause of truth 
than he has done for a long time however. I sub- 
mit a few particulars. 

“ Virginia and North Carolina never were safer 
than they are now. Whole counties in solid mass 
have approved the course of the Assembly. The 
Editor of the Telegraph is trying to make a diffe- 
rent impression ; but in the South we know better. 
[ have the very best information from all the chief 
towns, as well as from many counties and congre- 
gations in the two states, and it is decisive. 

“ The young ministers, licentiates, and candidates 
for the ministry are unusually united. Blessed be 
God that when our gray hairs are laid in the grave, 
which may be very soon, we have so fair a pros- 
pect that a noble army of defenders of the faith 
will be in our stead. 

“Tf we live until we can have a little consulta- 
tion, we will see to it that the religious press 
which we patronize is not one that will compare 
Doctors Alexander, and Baxter, and Green, and 
Leland, to the old Spanish Inquisitors, and Vicks- 
burgh murderers. One good thing has happened, 
the Editor of the Telegraph has gone too far to al- 
low him to come back any more to his brethren 
with his old suppliant story of his being the servant 
of the Synods, of his being ready to give up his 
post whenever they wish it, of his being their or- 
gan, and governed by their wishes. 

“It is true this Editor makes a great parade about 
his, friends. But, notwithstanding, he will loose a 
large number of subscribers both in Virginia and 
North Carolina, and Ichabod is written on his 


paper.” R. N. M. 


words Convention, common fame, tyranny, religious |. 


For the Presbyterian. 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1837. 


Mr. Editor—It is a fact, that throughout the 
Presbyterian Church, great efforts are now being 
made to excite prejudice in the public mind 
aga the doings of the late General Assembly. 

he cry of persecution, of a factitious majorily, of 
violent and unconstitutional proceedings, has been 
raised in almost every section of the country. 
The political press has been employed to arouse 
the indignation of men of the world—popular 
meetings have been held to enlist the sympathies 
of the private members of the churches—mant- 
festos have been sent forth, containing the most 
gross perversion of facts, and abounding in the 
most unfounded statements—the American Home 
Missionary, and the American Education Socte- 
ties, in their prominent branches, have published 
their declarations of rights, and with unmeasured 
abuse have set at defiance the authority of the As- 
sembly, and avowed their determination to remain 
and operate in the bosom of the Presbyterian 
Church,—and last, not least, a Convention! ! has 
been called, not quietly to discuss the question of 
a new ecclesiastical organization of the exscinded 
Synods, but avowedly to devise some measures by 
which they may break down the wall, which the 
Assembly has thrown around herself, and force 
themselves into her sacred citadel. This, in every 
aspect in which it can be viewed, is certainly a 
very extraordinary proceeding. Ecclesiastical his- 
tory furnishes but few parallels. And its audacity 
is only equalled by the astonishment which it ex- 
cites. 

But while pursuing this course, they have been 
loud in their professions of attachment to the Con- 
fession of Faith. Earth and Heaven have been 
appealed to, to attest the sincerity and honesty of 
their subscription to that standard of doctrine. 
And it is not intended directly to call in question 
the truth of these professions ; still, ¢2meo Danaos. 
Errorists have ever been loud in their professions 
of orthodoxy. And the Apostolic direction is, 
“ Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the 
spirits whether they are of God.” 

W hat, then, are really the sentiments of these 
men, whose professions of orthodoxy fill the 
world? Can it be, that they do not, after all, be- 
lieve, ex animo, the doctrines of our standards? 
The following extracts, from a work entitled, 
*“ Views in Theology,” it is believed, exhibit, sub- 
stantially, the sentiments of a large portion of the 
New-school, in relation to the subjects now in con- 
troversy in the Presbyterian Church. 

Depravity. 

“ There is nothing in the constitution of man on 
his coming into being, or at any subsequent period, 
which, of itself, lays any foundation of a certainty 
what kind of actions he will exercise when placed 
under a moral influence.” “It (the constitution 
of man) has nothing partaking, in any sense, of 
depravity, corruption, or guilt or making any ap- 
proximation towards them: nothing which 1s, in 
any sense, offensive to God; but, on the contrary, 
it is perfectly acceptable to him; as free from 
every odious defect, and as completely the object 
of his complacency as were the physical constitu- 
tions of the first pair when created—as are the 
natures of ancels.” 

“The scriptural doctrine of depravity, then, re- 
lates solely to the actions of men.” 

The author has well observed, “This is un- 
doubtedly a very different doctrine from that 
which is ordinarily inculcated.”—See Confessio 


of Faith, Chap. VI. Secs. 2, 3, 4. | 


Cause of Sin. 

‘Temptation is the sole cause of man’s sinning.” 
After stating that there is nothing in man’s nature 
that leads him to sin, the author says, “ It is inter- 
vention of temptation sulely that turns the scale. 
Were that excluded, the whole course of moral 
action would be in conformity to the law of God.” 


The Fall. 

‘The manner in which the fall of Adam proved 
a cause of the disobedience of his posterity, was 
simply by occasioning their subjection to tempta- 
tion.” He asserts that the fall produced no other 
effect, than “a change in the external circum- 
stances” of mankind, subjecting them to * want, 
toil, puin, sorrow, dependance on each other, and, 
at length, death.” “The statement made by the 
Most Hivh of the influence of the fall, represents 
it as being expended wholly on the external con- 
dition of mankind.” “Is it not manifestly the 
want, pain, and sorrow ilself exclusively, * * * * 
that exerts that influence over men which leads 
them to sin ?’—Sce Confession of Faith, Chap. VI. 
Secs. 2, 3, 4. 

Ability. 
‘‘ Mankind are as able, in all instances, to exer- 
cise those acts which the Divine law designates as 
their duty, as to exercise those which are viola- 
tions of that law.” “A complete capacity for 
discharginy al] their obligations must therefore be 
ascribed to mankind.”—See Confession of Faith, 
Chap. VI. Sec. 4; Chap. LX. Sec. 3.; Chap. X VI. 
Sec. 3. 

Regeneration. 

‘The regenerating agency of the Divine Spirit 
is employed solely in bringing that moral influence 
to bear on the mind under which it exercises its 
obedience.” ‘ As far, then, as human experience 
extends, there is no other medium known of influ- 
encing the voluntary actions of mankind than that 
of moral suasion.” ‘ The pagesof revelation yield 
this view equal corroboration by all they teach on the 
subject.” “It follows, therefore, that the agency 
of the Divine Spirit, which leads the mind to 
holiness, is employed solely in bringing that 
moral influence to bear on it, under which its holy 
exercises are exerted.” ‘This moral influence, he 
says, the Holy Spirit “employs as a moral 
governor,” and not as ‘a sovereign efficient 
cause.”—See Conf. of Faith, Chup. X. Secs. 1, 2. 

These are some of the views presented in this 
work; and there are many others, affecting vitally 
great principles of gospel salvation, which are 
equally contradictory of Scripture and the Con- 
fession of Faith. And there is the highest moral 
evidence, of which the subject is capable, that 
these views are held substantially by large num- 
bers of those who are now claiming membership 
in the Presbyterian Church. Ciameleon-like, er- 
ror, in every age, has been capable of assuming 
every shade of colour to snit the peculiar exigen- 
cies of the times. Now itis Pelagian in its com- 
plexion: now it is Calvinistic: again, it is neither 
the one, nor the other: and anon, it is perfectly 
orthodox. How often has this been exemplified in 
the history of Zion’s trials and afflictions, in ages 
long since gone by? And how often in the writings 
and discussions of the present day; and especially 
in those connected with the prosccutions of 
Messrs. Barnes and Beecher? 

Can it be, then, that these men are honest in 
their subscription to our Standards? that this au- 
thor was when he actually subscribed them? 
Who does not see the analogy of these views 
with the doctrines of Pelagius? And can the 
members of our churches, with the B:ble and the 
Confession of Faith in their hands, and the love of 
God and the truth in their hearts, sustain men of 
such sentiments, and whose object undoubtedly is, 
to revolutionize the Presbyterian Church in her 
doctrines and polity? It cannot be believed. 
Let not the churches then be hasty in adopting 
opinions and measures in reference to the doings 
of the late General Assembly. It is theirs rather 
to stand still, and see the salvation of God. 
Magna est veritus, et prevalebit. The principles 
in controversy are of the last importance to the 
progress of truth and righteousness in the earth. 
And they demand the most solemn and deliberate 
investigation. They are not, as some would have 
us believe, matters of minor consideration, affect- 
ing only the philosophy of religion. Let it ever 
be remembered, that the results of this contro- 
versy will be the triumph of Calvinistic or Pela- 
gian doctrines,—the dominion in our land of spiri- 
tual light, or of spiritual darkness,—the reign of 
vital godliness, or of the cold and heartless sys- 
tem of German Neology, proudly vaunting its 

wers of reason, and rejoicing in its own marvel- 


-—- 


_ Religion is much talked of, but little understood 
till the conscience be awakened; then a man 
knows the worth of a soul and the want of a Sa- 


yiour. 


For the Presbyterian. 
DR. WOODS’ LETTERS. 


Mr. Editor—I have just laid down the New 
York Observer, in which there appear two letters 
from Dr. Woods, of Andover, touching certain re- 
ports which he alleges to have been in circulation, 
that he had lent his influence to forward the strong 
measures of the late General Asa mbly. 

I have never had, nor have 
feeling than that of deep 
teem for the character of Dr. Woods, and of grati- 
tude to God and him for the eminent service he 
has rendered to the cause of sound theology and 
of vital piety in this country. And, although I 
deeply regret the appearance of these letters, both 
for his cwn sake, and the sake of those doctrines 
which in other ways he has so effectually vindica- 
ted, it will require more than even this, to abate 
very much my sincere respect for him asa learned, 
sound, and good man, and especially as my furmer 
theological instructor. 

Dr. Woods, perhaps, may justly infer from the 
inanner in which these reports have been collected 
and sent to him, that he holds an influence in these 
matters which ought not to be rashly used. | 
freely suggest, however, the probability that the 
results of the late Assembly depended not at all on 
any thing reported from him, or from the “two 
other ministers of New England who are said to 
have “advised to those measures.” I was a mem- 
ber of that Assembly, and on all the decisive ques- 
tons except one, was in the majority ; and | at- 
tended those meetings of the Convention which 
were held during the session of the Assembly. 
Though an entirely silent and obscure member, I 
was intensely awake to all that was passing, not 
only holding myself open to all the influences 
tending todecide my action ; but seeking diligently, 
and from every accessible source the information 
requisite to the safe and intelligent decision of the 
great questions at issue. Yet I never heard, in 
Convention or in Assembly, or out of them, a lisp 
of either the name or the opinions of Dr. Woods: 
and as I conversed with all the brethren of the ma- 
jority whom I met, freely and with avidity, upon 
all the grounds and motives of our procedure, and 
heard nothing from any one, indicating so much as 
a knowledge of Dr. Woods’ views of the case, I 
infer that no considerable number of the majority 
acted at all under his influence. While 1 wish 
the venerable father all the satisfaction he can de- 
rive from being able to determine the action of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, I hope 
he will feel content to rest his responsibility in 
this particular case on his copious explanation, as 
at least all, tn quantity, the importance of the case 
demands. 

Some readers of these unfortunate productions 
will, perhaps, note the mutual] incongruity of cer- 
tain sentences, and their joint bearing on the sub- 
ject of explanation. “I should wish, indeed,” says 
he, “to be very far from intermecdling with the 
concerns of that ecclesiastical body, tor which I 
entertain a very high respect, and of the doings of 
which I cannot pretend to be a very competent 
judge.” And then, in the next breath, “If 1 had 
known that the measures which you mention as 
objectionable, particularly the cutting off of the 
Synods without a hearing, and without any pre- : 
paratory measures,—it I had known that such q 
things were in contemplation I should have ex- 
pressed my disapprobation, and should have done 
any thing in my power to prevent them.” So 
then we are Jeft to ascribe the Doctor’s modesty 
and unobtrusiveness in the case, to his want of 
fore-knowledge. 

Now | humbly conceive it would have been for 
the credit of Dr. Woods to have withheld his judg- 
ment in this matter. That he is not a very com- 
petent judge he properly admits. I do not mean 
that he does not understand any abstract question 
on the Presbyterian constitution, perhaps, as well 
as any Presbyterian ; but that he perceived all the 
features of this particular measure, which deter- 
mined its constitutionality in the view of its advo- 
cates, he wisely doubts. And yet he feels so con- 
fileut uf the impropriety of those proceedings that 
he could not have forborne to intermeddle against 
his wish, and with all his sense of incompetency, 
to prevent them. 1 will not name the principle to 
which even Christian charity must ascribe such 
declarations as these. 

I cannot understand Dr. Woods’ ultimate object. 
in those letters. He is known to bave no alliance 
with the New Divinity, he has never betrayed hos- 
lility to Presbyterianism, nor shown any desire 
that the Presbyterian Church in this country 
should fall from its own order in the greatest per- 
fection. He seems to have been jealous for the 
consistency of Presbyterian proceedings. He 
writes to Mr. Plumer: “ Does not a faithful ad- 
herence to Presbyterianism require that the deci- 
sions of the General Assembly should be submitted’ 
to without murmuring?” And yet he now speaks 
out against a decision of the General Assembly, in 
a case exclusively Presbyterian in all its relations; 
and he does it at the call, and for the encourage- 
ment of those who are resisting the Assembly’s 
course, who are striving to reduce the whole Pres- 
byterian Church under the dominion of a heresy 
which he himself abhors, and to break up that 
church: order for which he professes “a very high 
respect.” 

And all this to acquit himself of the charge ot 
having favoured the Assembly’s course. What if 
he had expressed to some of his Presbyterian 
friends the desire that the Presbyterian Church 
might take decisive measures against the spread- 
ing heresy of Calvinistic Christendom? Every 
body thought that to have been the wish of his 
heart, if such measures would help to stay the de- 
generacy. Is thisa good reason for his positive 
expression of opinion in a case, which is, to say the 
least of doubtful constitutionality, but which was 
viewed by a large majority of the Assembly, to be 
perfectly constitutional and right? 

I am sorry our Congregational friends are so free 


in oltruding their opinions in these matters upon 
. the attention of the parties in the Presbyterian 
‘Church. ‘That they should fave their opinions is 
Not improper nor undesirable. But sound discre- 
, tion requires that, for the present, at least, they 
_ should have them to themselves before God. The 
declaration of their views, at this period, is prema- 
‘ture for themselves and for us;—for themselves, 
inasmuch as they can have but a partial view of 
‘the case. They have sympathised little in the 
protracted troubles of our Church; they have been 
neither eye nor ear witnesses of that long and 
gloomy series of transactions which has now ap- 
proached its termination; they know little of the 
more complicated and trying exigencies of the 
case, and can express opinions formed only on su- 
-perficial views. It is premature for us, inasmuch 
/as a portion of the Church regard the question 
- still unsettled, and have the final struggle still be- 
_ before them. 
_ Our New England friends have no desire to im- 
' plicate themselves in our strifes, especially in those 
which are so purely ecclesiastica] as the present. 
Our dispute is not now doctrinal. We have crop- 
ped the doctrinal discussion for very sufficient rea- 
sons; and have taken up the ecclesiastical business 
which has grown out of it. And what have our: 
friends in New England ‘io do with this? Think 
of Dr. Woods * doing all he can to prevent” the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church from 
doing its own business in its own way! Had he 
contented himself with refuting the ridiculous re- 
ports of his having swayed the decisions of the Ge- 
neral Assembly—even though his theory of inge- 
nuousness might urge him to tell the public whom 
he slept with at Princeton, and in whose house, 
and at what hour in the morning the hospitable fa- 
mily of Dr. Miller gave him his breakfast,—and 
had he retained for further examination his opi- 
nions of the momentous and still pending ques- 
tions of our church order, I believe there are few 
discerning men who would not have pronounced 
his course more commendable for prudence, bro- 
therly-kindness, dignity, and honour. 

The only act of the late Assembly, in which our 
New England brethren have any ecclesiastical 
concern was that relating to the “ Plan of Union ;” 
and on that Dr. Woods seems not strenuous. The 
above remarks, therefore, are not unjust in depy- 
ing to him that interest in our proceedings which 
would justify his attempts to direct them. 

I fear no fatal consequences to the majority of 
the Assembly from the utmost weight and publicity 


of the Doctor’s opinions on Presbyterian polity ; 
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sential doctrine, nor ridicule or speak contemptu- 


_ 8ess peculiar efficiency, in turning sinners from 
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although the eqnsequences. may be. inconvenient, 
and diminish in some small degree the beneficial 
sdalte Of Gar meagpres. He may succeed in em- 


zarded every:thing by a bare acknow ent of 
feith in Christ: Now, “the offence of the cross” 
has well nigh ceased, religion is popular, and a 


berrasting aid protracting our struggle to rid our-| man is called to the exercise of no self-denial in 
selves of the tionalism which has grown | assuming a religious profession, especially when 
upiwithin our pale; bat:what more can he expect | the multitude appears to be pressing into the king- 
todo? And does he wish to do this! Every | dom of God. You cannot, therefore, be too cau- 


sincere Congregational preference of his heart 
must be grated i in seeing his favourite nulliform 
of ecclesiastical order come out from Presbyterian- 
ism and be separate; and especially so, since the 
reéent demonstration of its inability to assimilate 
the'whole Presbyterian world to itself. 

Permit me to tender a gentle emollient to Dr. 
Woods’ apprehensions that the sin of the mnrity 
will, sooner or later find them out, and that bitter 
repentance awaits them. In their deliberations 
and decisions they were no doubt compassed about 
with infirmity, and did a few things as they would 
not do them again. But that they erred in the 
grand object and outline of their evap they 
are not likely either “sooner or Jater” to be con- 
vinced: I greatly mistake, if thé venerable Pro- 
fessor, should he be spared to the churches one 
tenth the: number of years that I pray he yet may 
be, does not live to be satisfied that the majority of 
the late Assermbly knew what they were about, and 
did the only thing on which, under God, they could 
rest a hope of the deliverance of their beloved 
Church: Should this fail, what then! I know 
not what; but the consequence which [ least ex- 
pect is regret in my own bosoin for the votes I 
gave. [ am not without fears of the immense 
trouble and trial which the mortified and desperate 
a of the minority are capable of producing, 
should the Wise and Holy Providence permit. 
But that any thing and every thing they can do 
will make me wish our affairs restored to the po- 
sition they occupied at the opening of the last 
Assembly, or inipress the majority with any other 
than the deeper conviction of the necessity and 
propriety of their doings, is least of all to be feared. 
| TuLius, 


For the Presbytcrian. 
THE HOMi MISSIONAKY SOCIETY. 


Mr. Editor.—The Home Missionary and Ame- 
rican Pastor's Journal lies befure me. It con- 
tains an account of the eleventh anniversary of 
the American Home Missionary Society. 

“In the absence of the President, the chair,” it 
is stated, * was taken by the Hon. N. W. Howell, 
LL.D. Vice President of the Society ;” and that 
Henry Dwight, Esq. of Geneva, New York, was 
chosen President. Now, it is well known that 
the Hon. Stephen Van Rensellaer, LL.D. of Al- 
bany, was the President of that Society for many 
years; but he is displaced, it would seem, without 
any reason assigned for his removal. Was he 
really displaced? If this were the fact, the So- 
ciety might have given as the reason for it his in- 
creasing years, and thanked him for his long| 
services. The probability, however, is that his 
place was filled by the choice of another President 
in’ consequence of his resignation of his office. 
Why, then, was no notice taken of his resigna- 
tion! {t has been customary for the Society to 
notice letters from individuals apologizing for their 
absence; and if their venerable President signified 
his resignation by letter, how shal! we account for 
this silence of the Society in regard to it? Was 
this treating him with respect? Perhaps he as- 
signed a reason which they did not wish to come 
before the public eye; and it was thought best to 
elect another President without saying any more 
of their foreer venerable President, than that he 
was absent. There is mystery about this matter. 

In the list of Vice-Presidents, and among the 
Directors of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, I find the names of several individuals, who 
are known to be decidedly with the majority of the 
last Assembly, and in favour of conducting Mis- 
sions under lesiastical Supervision. I would 
suggest to these brethren, whether, under present 
circumstances, they are willing to lend the in- 
fluence of their names to that Society—after the 
General Assembly have recommended that it 
shoud cease to operate within any of their 
churches. A.B 


Selected for the Presbyterian. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 


Extracts from a charge delivered by the Rev. 
Nathaniel S. Prime, at the installation of his son, 
Rev. S. J. Prime, as Pastor of the First Presbyte- 
rian church of Matteawan, New York. 7 


“I cannot forbear to urge you to cultivate a high 
for the standards of our own Church. 

While, as a Presbyterian minister, you have pro- 
fessed to believe that the Holy Scriptures are the 
only infallible rule of faith and* practice, you must 
not forget, that you have “ sincerely received and 
adopted the Confession of Faith as containing the 
system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures.” 
And while you are not required to believe, that 
this, or any other symbol of mere human composi- 
tion, is, in every instance, expressed in the best 
possible phraseology, and while you may not see fit 
to use the saine terms that another of your breth- 
ren.may adopt, in explaining those sacred truths, 
yet remember, you cannot contradict a single es- 


ously of any part of those standards, as some have 
done, without violating your ordination vows. 
“ Tne duty of faithful preaching is the more im- 
t in this day, froin the consideration that we 
ve fallen on new times. It is fact not to be 
disguised, that in many parts of the Church, a 
course of procedure has been adopted, and is still 
rsued, that, in a great measure, throws into the 
ck ground, the regular and stated preaching of 
the word as the grand instrument of converting 
souls. A sort of machinery (I dare not call it mo- 
ral) has been introduced, which is supposed to 


the errors of their ways. 1 am aware, my Son, 
that I am here touching a delicate point. But as- 
igned to the duty of giving you a charge on this 
emn occasion, and standing in the two fold rela- 
tion of a father to you, both by nature and in the 
ministry, J cannot discharge my conscience to my- 
self, to you, and to the Church of God, without 
warning you most solemnly against any measure, 
new.or old, or any system of measures, whether 
they come with the claim of venerable antiquity, or 
of the supposed superior light and wisdom of mo- 
dern times, which has a tendency to diminish, in 
yourself or in your people, a reliance on the plain 
preaching of the gospel, as the established means 
of convincing and converting sinners and of build- 
ing up saints in faith and holiness unto eternal life. 
Men inay declaim on the increased light, and the 
improved facilities, and the superior success of liu- 
man effort, in the present day, even over the apos- 
tolic age, forgetting that the little company oi five 
hundred disciples gave the gospel to the world in 
thirty years. It is a plain fact, that the same gospel, 
without a single additional truth, since the canon 
of revelation was closed, is still committed to 
“ earthen vessels,” as the means of salvation, * that 
the excellency of the power may be of God and not 
of us.” Bewure then, [ charge you, of relying on 
“the wisdom of men which is foolishness in the 
sight of God,” instead of the wisdom of God and the 
power of his Spirit. 

“I would purticularly warn you against a hasty 
admission of professed converts, to the communion 
ofthe Church. You are perfectly aware, that the 
strong excitement of the anitnal passions, which 
usually attends powerful religious awakenings, ren- 
ders it extremely difficult for the subjects themselves 
to analyze their own moral feelings. Hence many, 
who verily believe, that they have become the sub- 
jects of renewing grace, and for a while “run well,” 
ere long, make shipwreck of their profession, and 
return “ with the swine that was washed to her 
wallowing in the mire.” Your own short experi- 
ence in the ministry has convinced you, that it is 
much easier to keep unworthy members out of the 
Church, than to exclude them even after their true 
character is fully developed. This consideration 
is, of itself, sufficient to show the importance of 
great caution in the admission of members. Nor. 
can this caution be superseded by a reference to 
apostolic example. You know there is no analogy 
in the two cases. Then, there were but two class- 
es, believers and infidels : Now the Christian world 
is full of speculative believers. Then, a man ha- 


tious in the admission of recent converts to the 
special privileges of the church. Though ‘ pru- 
dence’ has been stricken from the vocabulary of 
Christian virtues, by some, and though the world 
has been abused by others, be thou, my son, neither 
ashamed, nor afraid, to be a discreet and prudent 
minister.” 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


To the Ministers, Elders, and Members of the 
Presbyterian Church. 


Deak Brernren—The Corresponding Secretary 
of the Board of Education of the General Assembly, 
would take the liberty of submitting to you a few 
considerations in reference to that important insti- 
tution of our beloved Church. You are aware that 
this is the only Institution for educating young 
men for the ministry that is strictly and properly 
Presbyterian; and that assures those who contri- 
bute to its funds that all their contributions shall be 
epplied to the education of men for the ministry in 
the Presbyterian Church. The only Institution 
that with any plausibility could be supposed to dis- 
pute this claim, is the American Education Society. 
Bat as it has the centre of its operations in New 
England, and is connected with various religious 
denominations, it is not probable that even a ma- 
jority of its members are Presbyterians. They also 
educate Congregationalists, Methodists, Baptists, 
Lutherans, Cumberland Presbyterians, and German 
Reformed, as well as Presbyterians, and therefore 
they can in no propriety of speech be called a Pres- 
byterian Education Society. That branch of the 
Aimerican Education Society which has the centre 
of its operations in New York city, and was called 
the Presbyterian Education Society, has recently, 
to the credit of its candour, dropped the name Pres- 
bylerian, and is now called, | believe, the Central 
Education Society. 


We of course do not question the liberty, for 
which every Presbyterian has always contended, 
viz. that of endeavouring to build up the Church of 
Christ by whatever means he believes to be sanc- 
tioned by the word of God, and the constitution of 
the Presbyterian Church. But when this Church, 
to which we belong, has organized a General As- 
sembly to “constitute the bond, of union, peace, 
correspoxdence, and mutual confidence among all 
our churches,” and that General Assembly has 
organized an Institution for training its future min- 


istry, peculiarly adapted to the order of our Church, 


certainly it has claims on the confidence and co- 


operation of Presbyterians which no other has. 


Moreover, there is no other similar institution over 
which our Church, as a Church, has any direct 
control. Voluntary Societies are composed of all 
those who contribute a certain amount to their 
funds, without distinction of denomination, or even 
restriction to professors of religion of any denomi- 
nation. 

The chief control, therefore, which Presbyteri- 
ans can exercise over a voluntary Education Soci- 
ety, is by withholding their contributions; and this 
control any one can exercise, whether a member 
of a Christian Church or not. ‘lhe friends of the 
American Education Society in their Protest offer- 
ed to the last General Assembly, denied the right 
of the Assembly to interfere with its operation in 
our own churches, even by advice to those churches. 


It is very different in regard to our own Board. 
The Ministers and Elders of the Presbyterian 
Church can control all its operations, and hold 
even its very existence in their hands. 


This Board thus organized has prosecuted the 
work committed to them with great success; and 
they have given a solemn pledge in the name of the 
Presbyterian Church that no suitable candidate for 
the ministry shal] be prevented from entering it, 
for want of pecuniary aid in prosecuting his stu- 
dies. 

This pledge cannot be redeemed unless it be in- 
dorsed by the Church: and is there a Presbyterian 
church in connexion with the General Assembly 
that will say—There are ministers enough—we 
care not what the talents of your young men are— 
or how pious or devoted they may be—if they 
cannot get into the ministry without our aid, they 
may stay out of it? Perhaps few would say so; 
but a church or an individual can give no more 
substantial proof that this is the language of the 
heart, than to refuse to give according as the Lord 
hath prospered them. For what will it profit to 
say to the candidate for the ministry who is in 
need both of food and raiment—be ye warmed and 
be ye filled ? 

Let every one that loves the Lord Jesus and the 
souls of men, pray the Lord of the harvest to send 
forth labourers into his harvest ; and let the widow 
give at least one mite, and the rich of their abun- 


dance, and God will bless us; our work will pros- 


per. The messengers of peace shall go forth in 


greater numbers than ever heretofore; and the 


wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for 


them, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as 
the rose: 


We are now endeavouring to sustain upwards of 


five hundred and fifty candidates for the Ministry, 
and by the blessing of God, and the liberality of 
the Church, we have been enabled hitherto to give 


them that amount of aid which we deem indis- 
pensable. But from the sad reverses experienced 
by very many of those who had the means, and 
whose hearts and hands opened with the greatest 
liberality to encourage our enterprize, we know 
that unless God inclines the hearts of our friends 
who still have the means, to greater liberality, and 
increases their number, our cause must languish. 
Let those who feel bound to contend earnestly for 
what they believe to be the faith which God deli- 
vered to the saints, labour to promote genuine revi- 
vals of religion, and if God blesses their Jabours 
with success, the hearts of many will be disposed 
to consecrate themselves to the work of the minis- 
try, and the hearts of others opened to aid in sup- 
porting them during their preparation for the glo- 
rious work. The resources of the Presbyterian 


Church are still amply sufficient to sustain all her 


institutions; and it would be to her everlasting re- 
proach should her Board of Education be compelled 
for want of funds to abandon any of their candi- 
dates, or even to diminish the small allowance now 
given them. The times indeed are hard, compa- 
red with former times—but if Christians abandon 
the institutions of religion, they will be harder still, 
unless God forsakes his Church, granting Christians 
what they lust after, but sending leanness to their 
souls. 

Our plan then is that the claims of the Board 
of Education be presented annually, at stated pe- 
riods, in all our churches. Where there isa regu- 
lar agent, if agreeable to the church, let it be 
done by him ;—otherwise, let the Pastor do it; or 
let two neighbouring ministers exchange, and pre- 
sent it in each other’s pulpits. 


But especially let the Presbytery take order on 
the subject. Let them fix the time of the year 
when the churches may be called to contribute to 
this object. If there be no agent to visit their 
churches, let them appoint a suitable man of their 
own body to present the cause in all their church- 
es, and make arrangements to supply his pulpit. 
This could easily be done, as the arrangement 
could be made for individual ministers to supply 
his place when he was in their several congrega- 
tions—so that it would only be an exchange of 
pulpits, 

Or should it be thought too onerous for one, let 
two or three be appointed, each to particular 
churches, and they could make the necessary ar- 
rangements with their brethren. 


In consequence of the existence of a riva] In- 
stitution, and the operation of its numerous Agents 
in many portions of our Church, we have been 
compelled to resort also to a system of Agency 
involving considerable expense, or abandon the 
work which our Church had committed to us, to a 
Society not Presbyterian, as we said, nor holdi 
themselves responsible to our judicatories; an 
the operation of which among us is now declar- 
ed by our General Assembly to be “exceedingly 
injurious to the peace and purity of the Presbyter- 
an Church.” But our organization is now so com- 


double the number of candidates at present under 
our care, and collect and disburse the funds neces- 
sary for the purpose without materially increasing 
our expenses. And this we hope to be able to do 
— the Church shall have concentrated her ef- 
orts. | 

It is the wish of the Board to be the Agent of 
the Presbyteries—to take their young men and 
their funds and educate those young men with those 
funds. And where one Presbytery has more money 
than men, and another more men than money, those 
Presbyteries will cooperate through the Board in 
furnishing ministers for the Presbyterian Church. 
But if any Presbytery wishes its own funds to be 
applied to the education of its own candidates, the 
Board is willing to be its Agent. In general, 
however, it is believed that such restrictions ope- 
rate injuriously on the interests of the whole 
Church, and the principle carried out would forbid 
foreign missions altogether. 

One other suggestion in regard to funds. While 
it is the duty of every one as a steward of God to 
use the property committed to him so as to promote 
in the most effectual manner, the glory of God and 
the salvation of men; and that while he yet lives, 
still there are circumstances which may forbid a 
man dividing his estate during his lifetime; but 
when it comes finally to be disposed of and ac- 
counts balanced for this world and the next, are 
there not many who ought to say “ Let the cause of 
Christ be my heir or at least one of my heirs?” 
Could not ministers and others serve the cause ef- 
ficiently by suggesting to their friends this dispo- 
sition of a portion of their property ? | 

With great respect, Your Brother, &c. 
Francis McFaruanp, Cor. Sec. 


Philadelp1.ia, July 17th, 1887. 


Selected for the Presbyterian. 
EARNESTNESS IN PREACHING. 
Extract of a Sermon, preached by the Rev. 


James George, before the Presbytery of Toronto, 
Canada. 


“ All intelligent and right hearted men speak 
with warmth on whut does, or appears to, involve 
their dearest interests. Nay, men pleading for the 
interests of others with whom they sympathize, are 
not ashamed to manifest a considerable degree of 
zeal. ‘his is honest, and as honourable as it is 
honest. Now, admit that the preacher of the cross 
firmly believes that interests of infinite value are 
at stake; that what he pleads for is to himself and 
al] other human beings of immeasurable importance; 
and is not his zeal natural and highly praisewor- 
thy? Professing to stand betwixt the living and 
the dead; to have a commission from the God of 


‘mercy to perishing men, he puts in jeopardy his 


claims to integrity, if he manifests no warmth in 
delivering a message so sacred, and pointing to re- 
sults so important. We say that all men speak 
zealously on what nearly concerns them. Infidels 
themselves do so; sneer as they may at what they 
call pulpit phrenzy. Let these men’s feelings as 
politicians or pecuniary speculators be fully awa- 
kened, and the veriest zealot in the sacred desk 
never displayed more of burning anxiety. With 
the zeal manifested in prosecuting what is lawful, 
when kept within proper bounds, no man will or 
ought to find fault. But why, on the other hand, 
condemn unsparingly that zeal which the minister 
of religion manifests; why denounce it as mere 
phrenzy, and call the man fool and fanatic who 
may be somewhat warm while delivering truths 
which he solemnly believes, if received into the 
heart, will save the soul from eternal misery, and 
bring it to eternal happiness. 

“ It is no difficult matter to conjecture why infi- 
dels are the zealous opposers of all zeal in the mi- 
nisters of religion. ‘I'hey must not slily tell us 
that they are only grieved to see taste and common 
sense outraged. We tell them in reply, that were 
they to speak out honestly, the cause of their grief 
would be, lest the religion of Christ should be pro- 
pagated by its zealous supporters. But sorry am I 
to say, that this horror at all zeal in the pulpit is 
olten manifested by others from whom better things 
might be expected. Professors of religion, and 
even some that wait at the altar, have shown as 
much alarm at warmth in a preacher, as if this en- 
dangered the very existence of truth. This is 
neither wise nor consistent. At the bar, in the 
senate, or in the public hall, these men can applaud 
the highest zeal in a speaker, when he is support- 
ing measures of great moment. Nay more, a min- 
ister of religion on the platform, pleading for the 
temporal interests of his fellow-men, nay be just 
as warm as he chooses, and still these persons will 
admire and applaud the man. Now, there is really 
nothing reprehensible in all this. But mark the 
transition. Let the samme man pass from the plat- 
form to the pulpit, and although now he is pleading 
for the eternal interests of men, setting forth the 
glory of God and the Jove of the Saviour ; yet, in 
the eyes of his former admirers, he risks all claims 
to sanity, or at least to prudence ani talents, if he 
manifests any degree of warmth on these highest 
themes; and he whose zeal was applauded, when 
he spoke on the temporal interests of his fellow- 
men, is now turned away from with bitter derision, 
and the leer of scorn is flung athiw. Tor what he 
was admired on the platforin, he is despised in the 
pulpit; and the hands that were raised to applaud 
him there, are lifted up in utter pity now, if he 
manifests even a moderate share of well tempered 
zeal. | 
“T say well tempered zeal, for there is a pas- 
sion, or rather a fury of passion, which has more of 
animal than of mental excitement in it, and which, 
as it springs not trom the finer elements of inind, 
can never rightly affect the minds of others. Good 
sense and religion alike condemn this. For forced 
emotion—and all such emotion is furced—is to true 
feeling, what bombast is to the sublime, not only 
different from it, but the indulgence in the vicious 
will ever prevent a man from reaching the genu- 
ine. Affected feeling is mere sound,—a whirl- 
wind in a dusty street, at which men may gaze for 
a moment with curious wonder, but in which they 
have no wish to breathe or move. But, in order to 
avoid this extravagant commotion of the animal 
passions, or, what is more likely, to escape the 
sneer of the infidel, or the pity of the forimalist, 


‘ 


‘shall we sink down to utter heartlessness !—shall 


the truth freeze on our lips, and fall like mildew 
on the vineyard of the Lord! No, rather let us 
fearlessly risk every claim to prudence and talents 
in the estimation of the enemies of religion,— 
rather let us be called madmen and babblers, than 
sink down to that iceberg temperature which 
would please those who neither love the Lord 
Jesus, nor the soulsof men. Oh, it is an outrage 
on nature and piety, to speak on the most awful 
subjects that ian ever uttered as if we were 
speaking on the most indifferent topics of the day. 
We ought to realize it deeply, my brethren, that 
we hold one of the most sacred, and most honour- 
able commissions that God has ever entrusted to 
men. The ancient prophets were often nothing 
more than the mere amanuenses of the Divine 
will, and often announced the Messiah in obscure 
hints. We are the expounders of that will,—we 
are sent to proclaim a finished redemption. We 
are sent forth to treat with them,—to beseech 
them to be reconciled to God. And can we speak 
of the goodness of God in providing the remedy— 
o,the love of the Saviour in accomplishing the 
g eat salvation—of the certain and terrible ruin of 
those who continue in unbelief, and not speak 
warmly? This were not to be weak, but a great 
deal worse. Plain it is, that if we are not in ear- 
nest, we are, of all hypocrites, the most loathsome. 
But if we are in earnest, and yet put a check on 
our feelings lest we give offence to men of the 
world, are we not chargeable at once with moral 
cowardice and hypocrisy? Is it meet that the 
ministers of Christ should mutter and peep like the 
servants of a half-detected heathen oracle? Is it 
to be supposed that the ambassadors of heaven 
siall hang down their heads as if ashamed of their 
king or the mission on which they are sent? This 
may not—this dare not—this, my brethren, shall 
not be. For each one, methinks, is ready to ex- 
claim, ‘J am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.’ 
And no man of a healthy mind, and under the in- 
fluence of enlightened piety, need be afraid that 
his zeal shall carry him to fanaticism. The zeal 
that ends there, was not, we have reason to fear, 


lighted up by the fire from off the altar.” 


plete that we could superintend the education of 


SOUTHERN RELIGIOUS TELEGRAPH. 


The Editor of this paper has very recently aban- 
doned the neutral position which he has long pro- 


_tonnage. 


judges. 


fessed to occupy in relation to the parties which 
divided the Church; and he seems, in taking his 
new position, to outstrip in zeal the fiercest of all 
who have assailed the proceedings of the last 
General Assembly. We will not say that he fre- 
quently raves; but it may be said, without any 
breach of propriety, that he evidently writes un- 
der feelings of deep excitement. Take for exam- 
ple the following parallel which he draws between 
a Church founded on Presbyterian principles, and 
one that has a single supreme head, who controls 
all beneath him at his own pleasure. “The Con- 
stitution and rules of discipline,” says he, “are no 
bar to the majority. All obstacles of this kind to 
the accomplishment of its party purposes, may be 
set aside without scruple. ‘The tyranny of a ma- 
jority has no conscience; it dares any thing, and 
every thing, because it is the majority. <A single 
tyrant feels that he is accountable for his acts. 
There is in his breast a feeling of individual re- 
sponsibility which he cannot obliterate, But a 
majority has none of this feeling—it has no con- 
science—no heart. The responsibility it incurs is 
divided among so many—that no one recognizes 
any part of it as resting on him.” Now the Editor, 
we presume, did not dream, that in his denouncing 
the majority of the last Assembly, he has adopted 
the precise language of all who plead for the ne- 
cessity of a supreme ruler in the Church—lan- 
guage which we have no doubt will be quoted and 
sent to Rome as evidence that the principle of 
governing churches by majorities, does not work 
well in this land of religious freedom, and that the 
preference is given by Presbyterians themselves 
to the principles of the Popedom. But what if 
the majority had been on the other side, it would 
have been at least equally objectionable so far as 
“ feeling,” anc “ conscience, and “ heart’’ are con- 
cerned. We should suppose that Dr. Alexander, 
and Dr. Baxter, and Mr. Plumer, and Mr. Lowrie, 
and many others, whom it is unnecessary to name, 
acted at least as conscientious a part as Dr. Beman, 


‘and Dr. Peters,and Mr. Cleaveland, and Mr. Jessup, 


and others who were in the minority. And if the 
Editor of the Telegraph, who pledges himself that 
no personal abuse shall appear in his columns, can 
yet speak of the majority as having neither feel- 
ing, nor conscience, nor heart, when the applica- 
tion of his language is so definite that it cannot 
be mistaken, it shows to what lengths excitement 
will carry a man beyond the principles which he 
has laid down for his own guidance. He will not 
suffer any “ personal abuse,” any “ impeachment of 
motives” to appear in his columns, and yet he indi- 
rectly lavishes “ persona] abuse,” and “ impeach- 
ment of motive,” upon some of the wisest and best 
men in the bosom of the Church. And more than 
this, he assails the very principle upon which the 
government of the Church is founded—a govern- 
ment by the majority of its representatives, who 
combine the character both of legislators and 
If his argument is worth any thing, it 
strikes at our political, as well as religious Institu- 
tions. But what representative of the people, or 
what representative of the Church ever regarded 
his responsibility as nothing, because others acted 
with him? Let him fail of properly representing 
the feeling, the conscience, and the heart of his 
constituents, and they will soon teach him that the 
post to which he was appointed was one of deep 
responsibility, and that in failing to defend it, or be- 
traying it io the enemy, he has incurred, what all 
would wish to avoid, the strong disapprobation of 
his former supporters and friends. But with the 
Christian minister and Christian elder there is a 
much stronger sense of responsibility than that 
which they owe their constituents—the responsi- 
bility to truth—to God—to the purity of the 
Church—its peace, its ultimate triumph. And if 
this Editor can say of those who differ from him 
in respect to the measures which the exigencies 
of the Church demand, that they have no feeling, 
no conscience, no heart—he cannot be surprised 
should the same measure which he metes to others 
be given him in return. 

In another part of his paper he says, “division 
in the Southern churches appears inevitable”— 
unless the brethren who have sanctioned the pro- 
ceedings of the last Assembly abandon their mea- 
sures. But the contingency Is not likely to occur. 
There is no cause why it should occur. And if 
division should be the incvitable result, much bet- 
ter so than perpetual wrangling. Can this editor 
seriously. expect that the representatives in the 
Assembly from the south, will abandon the posi- 
tions which they have taken? And what have 
they to abandon? No unconstitutional act—no act 
uncalled for by the exigency of the case—no act 
which they cannot fully justify—and no act which 
the purity, and peace, and welfare of the Church 
did not require. From what we know of the 
Character and spirit of many who composed the 
majority of the last Assembly, they would sooner 
abandon life than the great principles which led: 
them to the action which they have adopted. 
And when the necessity of reform shall be brought 
with the satne clearness of light before the 
churches, as it appeared to them, even those who 
have had some doubt of the expediency of their 
measures will be constrained to admit that they 


have acted wisely. And what will tend much to 


convince them of this fact is the spirit by which 
they, and their measures are assailed.—Charles- 
ton Observer. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A thing that ought to be known.—The Beech tree, 
observes the Southern Religious ‘Telegraph, is suid to 
be a non-conductor of lightning. So notorious is this 
fact, that the Indians, whenever the sky wears the ap- 
pearance of a thunder-storm, leave their pursuits and 
take refuge under the nearest Beech tree. In Ten- 
nessee the people consider it a complete protection. 
Dr. Becton in a Ictter to Dr. Mitchell, states that the 
Beech-tree is never known to be struck by atmospheric 
clectricity, while other trees are often shattered into 
splinters. May not a knowledge of this fact afford 
protestion to many when exposcd? And if such are 
the quilificatious of this tree, may it not be made 
useful as a protection to our dwellings ? 


New York Public Schools.—The number of scholars, 
says the Evening Post, in the public schools of this 
city, is 12,837, of whom 7200 are boys. ‘These are all 
white. ‘There are 1276 coloured children at separate 
schools. Although education is afforded free of ex- 
pen-e to the parents, there is a great indifference on 
the part of many to the advantages of the institution. 
Children are suffered to roam about the streets without 
any definite object, and some cannot go to school for 
want of bread to eat. ‘I'his last circumstamce, we 
learn, deters many parents from availing themselves 
of the opportunity presented by the public schools of 
educating their children. 


Cure for the Diarrhoea.—The following is said to 
be a certain cure fur Diarrhoea. It should be cut out 
and preserved; “ Parch half a pint of rice until it is 
perfectly brown—boil it down as rice is usually done 
—eat it slowly, and it will stop the most alarming 
Diarrhoea in a few hours.” 


Trade of the Lakes.—In 1831, there were only 69 
American ves-:els (of which 10 were steamboats) and 
17 British vessels on Lake Erie—total 86, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 5000 tons. Of the present ship. 
ping navigating that Lake, the Erie (Pa.) Observer 
says: “ There are now over 40 American steamboats, 
with an average tonnage of probably 300 each, making 
in all over 12,000 tons. ‘I'he other shipping we are 
less able to estimnute, though there is no doubt it will 


excced 300 vessels, with an average tonnage of at | 


least 65 tons each; thus making an aggregate over 
30,000; and showing an increase in six years of 500 
per cent. in the number of vessels, and 600 in the 
And yet all these vessels, notwithstanding 
the peculiar state of the times, are doing more than 
they did in 1831.” 


Geological Survey.—We are gratified to find, says 
the Berwick, (Columbia county, Pa.,) Sentinel, that 
this important work is in progress. Within the last 
few days we have had the pleasure of becoming ac- 
quainted with C. B. Trego, Esq. who is assisting Pro- 
fessor Rogers in a Geological and Mineralogical survey 
of the state We understand that he has under ex- 
amination the north-eastern district of the state, and 
has already explored the greater part of the counties 
of Monroe, Pike, Wayne, Susquehanna, and Luzerne, 
including the most interesting and important region, 
the coal valley ot’ Lackawana and Wyoming. He 
proceeds next to the rich and productive iron region in 
the neighbourhood of Bloomsburg and Danville, in 
our own county, and thence to the coal fields south of 


jus. Froin the acknowledged talents and skill of Mr. 


| Trego we anticipate an able and interesting report 
early the ensuing winter. __ a 

Chesapeake and Ohio Canal.—Upwards of one hun- 
dred and thirty miles of the Ohio and Chesapeake 


Canal are completed, comprising the distance from 
Washington city to Hancock, in Maryland. In 50 or 
60 miles more the canal will reach the valuable iron 
and coal mines in Cumberland, (Md.) In this last 
there are more than 3000 men employed in the con- 
struction, and the labourers get from gl 12 to gt 31 
per day. 

New Wheat.—Contracts for wheat of the new crop 
— _ made at Columbus, Ohio, at one dollar per 
ushel. 


fully gored by one of his English bulls on the Saturtiay 
previous.” 


Another New State-~Another star, it is believed, 
will soon be added to the American conetellatiom ‘The 
New Orleans Bee says, it is pretty well ascertained 
that Florida, notwithstanding the detriment done her 
by the ruthless war waged within her borders, is about 
to take steps to become a full member of our confede- 
racy. Her population is understood to be sufficient to 
entitle her to that privilege, and altheagh a convention 
has not yet been called, there is not a doubt but that 
early provision will be made fur that purpose. 


_ Duelling in Mississippi—The Legielature of Mis- 


| sissippi has passed a law against duelling, which went 


The United States and Mezico.—The Vera Cruz into operation on the 4th ult. and which is likely in one 
Censor contains the correspondence of Commodore or other of its provisions or penalties, to operate as a 
Dallas and Mr. Burroughs, United States Consol , wonderful assuager of “ chivalric” wrath, amiong the 
at Vera Cruz, with the Commandant of that place, _ g00d citizens of that State. The act declares thet the 


in which the latter informs Mr. Burroughs that the 
inhabitants were alarmed on hearing a report that the 


and their fears had been increased by the arrival of 
the squadron. ‘The Consul answers, that Commodore 
Dallas came with the most pacific intentions, and that 
the inhabitants had nothing to far from him; that he 
had settled all matters with the military authorities at 
Matamoras relating to the affair which had taken 
place in the North, the gulph of Mexico. The Com- 
modore then communicated to the Commandant his 
correspondence with General Felisola, from which it 
appeared that the conduct of the Mexican officer who 
had captured the Louisiana, Champion, and Julius 
Cesar, had been disapproved of by the Government, 
and an assurance given that such acts shonld not be 
repeated. The Commodore then requests the Com- 


.mandant to give an assurance in writing that si:milsr 


proceedings will not be renewed on the part of the 
Mexican squadron. This was requested to prevent 
new collisions, the Commodore adding, that if the 
Mexican fleet persisted in violating treaties by captur- 
ing American vessels engaged in commerce, while 
pursuing a legitimate trade, his duty as commander of 
the American squadron, and as charged with protect- 
ing the commerce of his nation, will constrain him to 
resort to more efficacious means to take away the 
power from the Mexican flect of committing similar 
aggressions. The Commandant answers that neither 
Mr. Felisola nor himself possess authority to expe- 
dite a document of that nature, which, according to the 
legislation of the country, is reserved to the supreme 
power, in whom alone resides the faculty of regulating 
negotiations of such importance as generally occupy a 
place in the treaties. A Baltimore paper says that 
verbal accounts from New Orleans state that Commo- 
dore Dallas had been unable to obtain any satisfaction 
from the Mexican authorities tor the claims existing 
ugainst that country on account of injuries to our citi. 
zens and commerce. 


Review of the Weather for July 1937.—The range of 
the mercury during the month, at sunrise, has been 
from 60 to 70; and at midday from 72 to 88. On the 
Ist, it was 88, and on the 24th and 29th, it was 87. 
‘hese were the hottest days.—Seventeen other days, it 
rose to 80 and above. There were 21 days eutirely 
fair; and there was no day in the month, in which we 
did not enjoy the clear shining of the sun, a part of 
the day. ‘The wind was westerly either the whule, or 
a part, of 25 days. It, however, frequently southed. 
The other six days it was variable. There was thun- 
der and lightning, with rain, on the 3d, 5th, 11th, and 
19th. Some rain also fell on the 6th, 7th, 8th, 15th, 
24th, and 26th. For the most part, the rain was in 
showers of short duration. On the 9th a most delight. 
ful spell of fine weather for haying and harvesting 
commenced, which continued, (with very little inter. 
ruption,) until the close of the month. The corres. 
ponding month, of 1836, was very unfavourable for 
harvesting, as easterly winds and weather prevailed 
19 days.. 


Rapid Travelling —The steamboat Telegraph, be- 
longing to the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Balti- 


/more Rail-Road Company, arrived at Philadelphia, 


from Wilmington at thirty-eight minutes before one 
v’clock, P. M.on Wednesday, 2d inst. with the passen- 
gers from Baltimore, who left there at six o’clock that 
morning. ‘Thus making the passage from Baltimore 
to Philadelphia in six hours and twenty-two minutes. 
Creps in Mississipi.i—The Vicksburg Sentinel, of 
July 11, says: So far as we have heard, the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant cannot furnish a season when 
the crops of cotton and corn in the south-west promised 
as abundant a harvest as the present. : 


Removal of the Chickasaws.—The Memphis Gazette 
of the 11th instant says :—‘ A party of 500 Chickasaw 
Indians, under the direction uf the superintendent, 
Col. A. M. Upshaw, passed through this place on the 
4th instant. ‘They presented a handsome appearance, 
being nearly all mounted, and, with few exceptions, 
well dressed in their national costume. It has been 
remarked by many of our citizens, who have witnessed 
the passage of emigrating Indians, that on no previ- 
ous occasion was there as good order or more des. 
patch. Not a drunken Indian, we beileve, was seen 
in the company: and the whole, after travelling eight 
miles, crossed the Mississippi on the same day.” 

‘The same paper adds, that the officers engaged in 
conducting the Indians had much difficulty in col- 
lecting them, owing to the interference of designing 
persons. Emubby, chief counsellor to the Chickasaw 
King, was murdered by a white man named Jones, 
shortly previous to the removal of the Indians, and 
much delay was apprehended in consequence of his 
death. No scrious difficulty, however, vccurred. Em- 
ubby is spoken of as a brave and generous warrior, 


‘who fought under General Jackson in most of' his 


wars. 
Rail Road Accident—The Raleigh (N. C.) Register 
states that a dreadful accident happened on the Peters- 
burgh Rail Road, a few days since. ‘I'he cars were 
descending a plane, about fourteen niles from Peters- 
burg, with a full head of steam, which the Engineer 
persisted in increasing, though warned by his assist- 
ant of the probable con Indeed so confident 
was the assistant of the imminent danger, that he re- 
tired to the back of the train. In a few moments, the 
engine ran off the track, upset, and killed the Engi- 
neer dead on the instant! LT ortunately, nu one but 
the reckless author of the mischief suffered. 


The Baltimore Flood.—The collections for the relief 
of the indigent suticrers by the late inundation at Bal- 
timore, amounted on the 24th ult. to $2270 54, which 
sum has been distributed by the committee. 

Yeatman’s Bank.—The Teunessee papers contain 
the result of an examination made by Governor Can- 
non, Gencral Armstrong, H. M. Rutledge, and ‘Thomas 
Crutcher, Esq., four of the most respectable and intel- 
ligent citizens of Nashville, into the affairs of the 
Bank of Yeatman, Woods, & Co. which stopped pay- 
ment a short time ago. ‘he exhibit shows that the 
liabilities of the bank, on the first of July, were 
$754,639 77, and its means, including the private es- 
tate of the partners, amounted to $2,008,784, leaving a 
surplus in favour of the Bank of $1,224,134 22. 


Fatal Accident—On Tuesday, 25th ult., as Mon- 
sicur Charron, a native of Bordeaux, was attempting 
to get into a rail road car near the Willow strect de- 
pot, Philadelphia, while the train was moving—he lost 


na 


his hold, fell, and the wheels went over his right foot. 


He was immediately conveyed to the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, where he was informed “ that it would be 
necessary to amputate his fout or leg, otherwise it 
would be impossible to save his life.” He replied, 
however, that “ he would rather die than submit to the 
operation.” It was found impossible to persuade him 
to consent, until too late; and mortification having 
taken place, he died on Friday, 23th ult. Every atten- 
tion was paid to his unfortunate condition, and we 
learn that he was much respected by his tellow country- 
men who reside in Philadelphia. 


Fur Trade of the Yellow Stone.—The steamboat St. 
Petcrs, as we learn from the St. Louis Republican, ar- 
rived at that city on the 14th inst. from a voyage up 
the Missouri river as far as the mouth of the Yellow 
Stone. ‘The boat belongs to the Ainerican Fur Com- 
pany, and had been despatched early in the spring 
with the supplies for the Company’s traders in the 
mountains, and to receive the proceeds of the past 
year’s business, She brought down two thousand packs 
of robes, and a considerable amount of fur; and passed 
twelve or filteen batteaux Jaden in like manner for the 
same company. ‘I‘his steamboat had been out about 
ninety days, and in that time had ascended the Mis- 
souri river twenty-two hundred miles above St. Louis. 
She is said to be the largest boat that has ever ascend- 
ed the Yellow Stone, and was viewed with astonish- 
ment by the natives of the country, who in various 
places fired salutes of small arms as she passed. ‘lhe 


Indians of that region are said to be generally at peace | 


with each other, and with the traders and trappers. 


Exploring Expedition—We learn by a letter from 
Washington that the naval board appointed to survey 
the ships destined for the exploring expedition, have 
reported in favour of them all, viz: the frigate, two 
barques, a store ship, and schooner—the barques are 
to be altered back to two brigs. The President is not 
only satisfied with this report, but bighly gratified at 
its tenor, and will lend alt his influence to expedite the 
immediate departure of the squadron.—oston Post. 


Another dreadful Death from a Bull.—The Scioto 


(Ohio) Gazette, July 20, says—“Ch.rles Davies, Esq. 
a well known, respectable farmer of Big Bottom, on 


| the Scioto, died on Tuesday night, having been dread- 


| 
| 


United States had declared war against the Republic, | 


parties to an “ affair of honour,” whether it “comes 
off” within or without the territorial limits of Missis- 
sippl, shall never be eligible to office under the State 
government; imposes a fine of not less than three han- 
dred dollars, and not more than one thotsarid, and an 
imprisonment of not less than six months; and in case 
of the death of one of the parties, the survivor is to be 
held chargeable with the payment of the debts of his 
antagonist. The estate of the party who falls in the 
combat is to be exonerated from such debts, antil the 
surviving party be first prosecuted to insolvency.. The 
seconds are made subject to incapacity to hold office, 
fine and imprisonment. A clause is also introduced in 
the law, against street broils and rencounters, whieh is 
supposed or expected to be equally efficacious; and 
another proscribing, under suitable sanctions, the use 
of deadly weapons, except in self defence. 


Kentucky Wheat.—The Paris (Ky.) Citizen of late 
date says: “ We have conversed with a number of our 
farmers, upon the subject of our present Wheat crop, 
all of whom united in the opinion that the erop is very 
good, and some spoke of it as excellent, and surpassing 
any crop that we have had for several years past?’ 


Steamboat Expenses.—Few persuns are aware of the 
enormous expenses attending the navigation of our 
waters by steam. A correspondent of the Natchez. 
Courier throws some light upon the subject. He gives: 
the following account of the monthly wages paid to: 
the master and and his subordinates of one of the boats 
plying on the Missouri :—Master’s salary g150; clerk’s 
130; two pilots each 200; first mate 80; second mate 
55; two engineers each 100; sixteen firemen each 45; 
steward 60; two cooks each 66; cabin boys, waiters, 
and chambermaids 200—imaking the total monthly 
2245 dollars. Besides these expenses, there is daily — 
consumed 95 dollars worth of coal. The expenses of 
the table, and the wear and tear of the boat, and other 
incidentals are not taken into account. 


Copper Ore.—We learn ftom the Montrose (Susque- 
hanna county, Pa.) Register, that in Brooklyn town- 
ship in that county, on the farm ot Mr. Andrew 
Rogers, some copper ore has been discovered which 
on analyzation has been found to contain about 33 per 
cent. of the metal. Very little pains have as yet been 
taxen to search for the ore, so that no one knows in 
what quantities it may abound. 


Death by Lightning.—The Pendleton (S. C.) Mes. 
senger.says that Mrs. Susanna Mattison, wife of Wm. 
B. Mattison, was killed by lightning on the evening of 
the 7th ult. Her body was found under an apple » 
tree near the house. The tree was loaded with fruit, 
some of which it is supposed she was gathering. Her 
a about eighteen months old, was found near hor 
unhurt. 


Death of Mr. Storrs.—It is with unfcigned regrct. 
we have to record the death of Henry R. Storrs, a man 
distinguished by eminent abilities assidaously cultiva- 
ted, and devoted for many years—as a Representative 
in Congres&from Oneida county, New York—to the 
best interests the Republic. Mr. Storrs was on a 
visit to the Pavilion in New Haven, his family being 
there in attendance on a daughter for the benefit of 
her health. On Saturday Mr. S. was in his usual 
health and spirits. In the afternoon of that day thet 
was an alarm of fire, when he ascended to the cupula 
to ascertain its source. On returning to the saloon, 
while pacing the floor, and in familiar conversatior 
with his friends, he fell dead. His disorder was an- 
gina pectoris.—Com. Adv. | 


A Shark.—A shark nine feet long and weighing 
more than 700 pounds, was harpooned near the Fultor 
ferry, New York, on Saturday last, by Captain Peacock, 
of the steamboat Comet. 


Immigration.—7010 age were landed at the 
Quarantine ground, New York, in ten days. 


From Florida.—By the steam packet Florida, from 
Black Creek, at Savannah, advices have been received 
to the 2lst ult. It is said no reliance is placed on the 
promises of the Indians to emigrate. It is believed 
the Mickasukcys, Tallahassees, Tallopces, and Indian 
negroes, must be exterminated before the Seminoles 
proper can be removed. No rations whatever are to be 
delivered to the Indians until they urtconditionally 
surrender their arms and persons. All trading is to 
be prohibited. General Jesup, it is averred, in the pa- 
cific course he has pursued, has been governed, not by 
his own opinions, but by those of 99-100ths of the 
officers of the army. 

Later intelligence states that General Jesup, having 
made a call upon the Governor of Florida for rein- 
forcements, had left St. Augustine for Black creek. 


Diep, at the Cataract Hotel, Niagara Falls, on Wed« 
nesday, 26th July, 1837, after an iliness of two weeks, 
Davip G. Corr, Esq. of Marlborough District, South 
Carolina, aged thirty-six years. Mr. Coit was a native 
of New London, Connecticut, but for the last sixteen 
years had resided in South Carolina. He was an 
elder of the Presbyterian Church, and a delegate to 
the late Convention in Philadelphia, from the Presby. 
tery of Fuyetteville. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

The subscriber acknowledges the kindness and libe« 
rality of the Ist Presyterian chutch and congregu: 
tion of Lansingburgh, in contributing to cénstitute 
him an honorary member of the General Assembly's 
Buard of Missions, and menpber for life of the Ameri 
can Bible, and American Seamen’s Friend Society. 
May the gospel they thus endcavour to send to others, 
be their own everlasting inheritance. 


P. F. 


ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

The Rev. Amzi Babbit, of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, will preach ut the Orphan Asylum, corner of 
Schuylkill Fifth and Cherry streets, next Sabbath af- 
ternoon, at half-past three o’clock. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
ATER BAPTISM AND THE LORD'S SUP. 
PER.—Scriptural Arguinents in behalf of the 
perpetual obligation of these Ordinanees, by Isaae 
Crewdson, of Manchester, England; Elisha Bates, of 
Ohio; and a few additional remarks by Totae Ad- 
dressed to William and ‘Thomas Evans, Editors of 
“ Friend’s Library.” Price 3} cents per single eopy, 
or $2 50 per dozen. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Rev. Cfauw. 
dius Buchanan, D.D. late Vice-Provost of the College 
of Fort William, in Bengal, by the Rev. Hugh Pear- 
son, D.D. Dean of Salisbury, with Notes relative fo 
the Present State of Religion tn India; and an Intro 
duction, by Caspar Morris, M.D. 

Lite of Rev. Juhn Win. Fictcher, by Rev. Robert 
Cox, A.M. 

My Happy Home, or the benefit of Religious Traim- 
ing. 
The Sunday Scholar’s Own Buok.. 

Wharton’s Remains. 
‘T'odd’s Sabbath School Teacher, 
Memoir of Mrs. Lowrie. 
Modern Accomplishments, &c. 3 
For sale at the South East Corner of Seventh and 
George streets, Philadelphia, b 
WM. S. MARTIEN. 


UPERIOR HAMS.—Newbold’s cclebrated Jersey 
Hamas, just reccived, and for sale by 
JAMES R. WEBB, 
Grocer and Tea Dealer.S. W. Corner Dock and Second 
streets, Philadelphia. 


“EW BOOKS.—Travels in Mgypt, Arabia, and 
the Holy Land, 2 vols. 12mo.; Sletgh’s Chris. 
tian’s Defensive Dictionary, }2mo.; ‘Fle Lydias, or 
Developements of Female Piety, by Rev. R. Phillip, 
18mo.; Live and Let Live, or Domestic Service Illusa- 
trated, by Mrs. Sedgwick, author of * Poor Rich Man, 
&c.” 1 vol. I8mo. For sale at No. 22 South Foorth 
street, Philadelphia, by J. WHETHAM. - 


PUBLICATIONS.—Probation, by Enoel 
Pond, D.D. Professor in the ‘Vheelecical 
nary, Bangor, Maine; Dircctions for Cookery, being 
a System of the Art, in its varfous branches, by Mies 
Leslie; Peter Parley’s Beok of the United States, 
Geographical, Political, and Historical, with compara- 
tive views of other countries, illustrated by Maps and 
Engravings; Live and Let Live, or Domestic Service 
Illustrated, by the Author of the Poor Rich Man, &e. 
Just Published, and for sale at 134 Chesnut street, 
HU. PERKINS. 
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Should be enough, however, od 
t coagulation 3 but too much “is apt to 

low up the cheése full of small holes,” and 
it. will aequire'a disagreeable flavour. The 
evenings milk, in hot weather, should be 
cooled from’45 to 55 degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
ther ter, to prevent its souting, which 

may beaioné by setting the milk, if in pans, 
into cold water, and if sonre should be in the 
cheege tub, large tin coolers should be set in- 
to the milk with cool water, changing the 
water (if required) until the milk be cooled. 
to the above temperature. The milk having 
thus stood all night, the cream should be 
carefully skimmed off in the morning and 
put intoa pan. The quantity of milk heated 
or warmed is regulated by the temperature 
of the ‘external air, for cheese is or can be 
made at all seasons of the year. I found by 
the thermometer that the temperature of the 
milk, when set, varied from 85 to 95 degrees, 


© “Fresh clothed again those toys of death, and I believe the rule laid down in the 
“< " And all of life was there, save Farmer’s Shool Book, putting at about the 
 Agein'the voice at forth same temperature as when from the cow, viz. 
whe the earth 90 to 95, to be a good one. Enough should 
' Like spirits, at that voice did come, — then- be heated or warmed to liquify the 
_ And cream, (which is poured into warm milk,) 
and raise the temperature of the whole, when 
oh, erase almighty power, in the cheese tub, together with 

“Type of his dealings at this hour. ing’s milk, to 90 or 95 degrees. In co 
atic tess : weather it all wants warming; when, in very 
hot weather, it wants very little or no warm- 
So, lifeless, help! ill the word, ing; in the latter case, may 

‘Of God their slambering frame hath stirred ; liquified by putting it into the strainer, an 

toe esus Christ, our righteousness ; The rennet is then well mixed with the 
he milk ; but the quantity, as before mentioned, 
’"* Flows fieably, there they live and stand, depends upon the strength of it. The time 
army for the Lord’s command, allowed for coagulation, I find to be about 
_ Raised thom the power of sin and death, one hour, (as soon as it is coagulated, it will 
_ And living all the life of faith. admit of a slight pressure on its surface with- 


out breaking,) during which time more or 
From the London Christian Observer. cream will naturally rise to art — 

his, to prevent its escape with the whey, 

eo should be carefully skimmed into one side of 
the tub, and some of the coagulated milk or 
‘mid strife, ae pain, and wo; curd put on to it with a skimmer, the whole I~ 
home is not below. then very carefully broken up with a skim- 

mer or cutter, made for the If 
breaking up be not very carefu one, or i 
| it be mixed, the’ butyraceous sub- 

‘ “© ‘Where peace abides, and never flies ; stance will become re-united with and es- 

cape with the whey. A coarse cloth or 


Where no arrow wounds the dove, strainer is then spread over it, through which 


dre the whey will rise, and as much of it dipped 
- . Where joy dwelleth there is home! off as can be gotten handily; the cloth is 
then removed and the curd broken up again 

Where no blight is in the rose, as fine as can be with a skimmer, when the 


Where no storm the lily knows, 
Where never fades the blossom fair— 
Home, dear friend ! is there, is there ! 


whey is dipped off again as before. Some 
of thé first whey should be heated as soon as 
it is dipped off, and by the time the whey is 
dipped off the second time, it should be 
ready to scald the curd. ‘The quantity 
heated is also regulated by the temperature 
of the external air: in hot weather two pails 
full of whey of 130 degrees, will scald the 
curd from forty pails of milk; but in cold 
weather it will take more. As soon’ as the 
whey is dipped off the second time, the curd 
is broken up the third time, and immediately 
scalded with the hot whey; as soon as the 
hot whey is poured on, the cheese-makers 
thoroughly mix it and break the curd with 
STANZAS. their hands as fine as they can get it; it is 
4 then removed into a cheese-basket or sink, 
Pact over which a large cloth is spread, in which 
‘ the whey is worked out by squeezing and 

| working the curd as clean as possible; the 

. As cloud.-tints live in sunset gleam, |curd is then again put into the cheese-tub 

and salted. The common rule is a tea-cup 


PRAY ON. 


Pray on! pray on! great things are done 
By prayer, and mighty victories won! 

- Pray on! pray on! and never cease ; 

~ Prayer is our armour, strength, and peace.! 


Pray on! pray on! and faint thou not: 
What were we on this earthly spot, 
Without that refuge, sure and blest, 
A Father’s ear, a Father's breast ? 


From the Knickerbocker. 


And then decay ; | 
Ss : full of salt ro every fifteen pounds of cheese, 
As but as tea-cups, like pieces of chalk,” vary 
And leave | in size, I consider this an unsafe rule. The 
Where they pass’d by; proper way is tu regulate by taste. The salt 
. | should be thoroughly mixed, and graduated 
(As light once fell with the curd, for if this the 
by » hi arts that are not settled puff up, and per- 
give it an unpleasant flavour. It is then 
ready for the press. 
earth shall J It is of great importance that 
| should be well pressed, for no cheese wi 
keep weil that not well pressed. I have 


not made any actual experiments of the ‘dif- 
ferent results of coagulating the milk at dif- 
ferent temperatures, nor is this the proper 
season: I intend, however, to know the dif- 
ference in the coming season. 

Yours, &c. 

Aaron PETRIE. 


From the Cultivator. 
CHEESE MAKING. 


Mr. Buext,—Sir: I became a subscriber to 
r valuable paper at the of 
its third volume, and have perused all its : , , 
numbers with a great deal of interest. You Little\ Fails, Aprit 13. 
have published several communications, wish- | me, 
ing that some one would seud you some direc- INVENTION OF PAPER. 
tions on the art of making cheese, which) ‘The date of the invention of our present 
should be founded on the writer’s own expe-| naner, manufactured from linen rags, or of its 
rience. As none have yet appeared in the) introduction into Europe, has long been the 
columns of the Cultivator, f have concluded | subject of controversy. That paper made 
to send you a few directions, which are the| from cotton was in use sooner is admitted on 
result of my own observations only, for upon | 9]| sides. Some charters written on that kind 
actual experience I can say but little.. —_—_| not later than the tenth century were seen by 
~ _ It is a surprising fact, that the cheese busi-/ Monfaucon ; and it is even said to be found 
ness has been carried on in this country s0| in Papal bulls of the ninth. The Greeks, 
long, and to so great an extent as it has,| however, from whom the west of Europe is 
without greater exertions to bring it to/ conceived to have borrowed this sort of paper, 
greater perfection by the assistance of sci-| giq not much employ it in manuscript books, 
ence. I do not mean to call in question the | according to Montfaucon, till the twelfth cen- 
quality, for I believe there are many persons tury, from which time it came into frequent 
in this country who are capable of making| yse among them, Muratori had seen no wri- 
cheese of quality equal, and perhaps supe-|ting upon this material older than 1100, 
tior, to any foreign production. But I do though, in deference to Montfaucon, he ad- 
not believe that any cheese-maker in the| mits its employment earlier. It certainly was 
country, even Col. Meacham himself, can, at} not greatly used in Italy before the thirteenth 
all times, ‘accomplish the greatest possible century. Among the Saracens of Spain, on 
object by the least possible means” in that) the other hand, as well as those of the East, 
art without the use of the thermometer. It) it was of much greater antiquity. The Greeks 
is but .a few years since distillers could only | cajjed it charta Damascena, having been ma- 
extract, to the utmost extent, ten quarts of | nufactured or sold in the city of Damascus. 
hydrometer proof liquor from a bushel of| ang Casiri, in his catalogue of the Arabic 
grain; while, by the assistance of science manuscripts in the Escurial, desires us to un- 
and experiments, they now get fifteen quarts | Jerstand that thcy are written on paper of 
from a bushel. They too might mash, cool | cotton or linen, but generally the latter, un- 
off, dzc., by guess, without thermometers, and | jess the contrary be ideued. Many in this 
make just as good alcohol, but they would be | catalogue were written befure the thirteenth, 
the losers in quantity. Why may not then | o even the twelfth century. This will lead 
more cheese be obtained from the same quan- | y, to the more disputed question as to the an- 
tity of milk than is generally done? That/tiguity of linen paper. The earliest distinct 
the substance is not all coagulated is evident | instance I have found, and which, I believe, 
from the fact, that butter is made from the|has hitherto been overlooked, is an Arabic 
whey. I do not know a dairyman in this) version of the Asphorisms of Hippocrates, the 
vicinity that uses a thermometer, a guide to/ manuscript bearing the date of 1100. This 
regulate the temperature of the milk when | Casari observes to be on linen paper, not asin 
‘set, or in any part of the process. The whole | itself remarkable, but as accounting for its in- 
of the cheese in the country, I believe, is} iyjy by wet. It does not appear whether it 
made by guess, and consequently no other} were written in Spain, or Germany in that 
than directions founded upon (rote) experi-| catalogue brought from Egypt or the East.— 
ence can be expected. . Hallam. 
have been in the cheese 
ast few years, and last year I had the luc 
ience inthe art are probably second tonone| The quantity of dew produced during the 
in the country; and whose mode and-direc-| night is sometimes large enough particularly 
tions are as follows: First is the preparation | in the autumn, to be measured by the rain 
of the rennet, which is merely soaking the| guage. The annual average quantity deposi- 
“wennet in water or sweet whey, which is pre-| ted in the country 1s estimated at a depth of 
-ferable, and adding salt enough to keep it| about five inches, being about one-seventh of 
sweét; as to the quantity used in a given|the mean quantity of moisture supposed to be 
“quantity of milk, that is altogether regulated | received from the atmosphere over all Great 
by the:strength:of the rennet liquor ; and as| Britain in the year,.or about 22,161,337,355 
some rennets:are better-than others, I am/| tons, taking the ton 252 imperial gallons.— 
umable ‘to teduce it to a certain rulé on pa-! Companion to the Almanac. — 
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The change 


kingly changed. 


less as water. 


or even Spain. 


its * whereabout.’ 


into the hazy air. 


it neared the capital. 
is it not? said I,as we entered upon a broad, 
continuous street, and saw others commenc- | dred varieties of the most beautiful and rare 
ing on either side, ‘ Not yet-—wait a bit,’ 
said the bluff, alderman-like coachman. 
rose a slight ascent: ‘ That is London!’ said | arranged would delight you—from the sum- 
the driver, with conscious pride, as he pointed 
with his whip—*‘there’s the village /’ 


SUGAR. 


The following, which was translated from 
alate French paper for the New York Ga- 
zette, contains curious and interesting infor- 
mation. 

At this time, when the important subject 
of sugars occupies public attention we be- 
lieve that our readers will be glad to receive 
some statistical information relative to the 
consumption of the article. 
scale of consumption is from a table published 
in the Edinburg Review. 

Ireland, with 8,000,000 inhabitants, con- 
sumes 18,000,000 kilogrammes (a kilogram- 
me is nearly two Ibs.) of sugar. 

Spain, with 12,000,000 inhabitants, con- 
sumes 40,000,000 kil. , 

The United States, with 12,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, 100,000,000 kil. 

Great Britain, with 16,000,000 inhabitants, 
180,000,000 kil. 

France, with 382,000,000 
100,000,000 kil. 

Which is an allowance for 
kilogrammes per head; for Spain, 33 kil; 
for the United States, 82 kil; for Great Bri- 
tain, 117 kil; for France, 3 kil. 

So it seems that our consumption is less 
than that of either Egland, the United States, 
Tis only in Ireland, that 
miserable country, that they consume a little 
less sugar than in France. | 


LONDON. 


The following, taken from a letter of a 
foreign correspondent of The Knickerbocker, 
affords a brief, and vivid picture of the great 
outlines of the British Metropolis. - 
‘“T never shall forget my entrance into 
London. It was an epoch in my life. 
two o’clock in the afternoon, while we were 
yet thirty or forty miles from the metropolis 
a friend pointed out to me an indication of 
A little above the horizon, 
and as far in the distance as I could strain my 
vision, lay along line of watery-looking cloud, 
like the first faint distant view of the Blue 
Ridge, in Pennsylvania, seen when the early 
morning light touches it in October. 
was the smoke-cloud that always overhangs 
London, be the day never so fine or clear— 
a cloud, the extent and ‘volume’ of which 
may be gathered from the fact, that vegeta- 
tion is earlier by a fortnight on the west and 
south-west sides of the metropolis, than at 
the northern and eastern sides—a circum. 
stance alone attributable to the severity of 
the north and north-east winds being miti- 
gated in their passage over London, by the 
smokes belched from a million of coal-fires 
About ten miles from 
London, the carriages, wagons, carts, indeed disappointed—indeed I have seen none in 
vehicles of every description, began to thick- | China equal to ours—his Camelias were, how- 


en--and every eminence of the highway that 
overlooked a long onward reach of the road, 
showed the mass denser and more Gense, as | —yes, my eyes have really seen the beautiful 
‘And this is London, | Bird of Paradise in all the radiance of its 
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INTERESTING PHILOSOPHICAL FACTS. 

of properties which take place 
when chemical attraction acts, is not confined 
to metals, but is a general result in every case 
where different bodies are brought into this 
state of combination or chemical union.—F re- 
quently we find that the properties of each 
body are totally changed, and that substances, 
from being energetic and violent in their na- 
ture, become inert and harmless, and vice ver- 
sa. , For instance, that useful and agreeable 
substance culinary salt, which is not only 
harmless but wholesome, and absolutely ne- 
cessary to the well being of man, is composed 
of two formidable ingredients, either of which 
taken into*the stomach proves fatal to life ; 
one of these is a metal, and the other an air; 
the former is called sodium, the latter chlorine. 
When presented to each other, the violence 
of their nature is manifested by their immedi- 
ate bursting out into flame, and instantly they 
are both deprived of their virulence. 
anything be more striking than the change of 
properties in this case ; and who would have 
supposed that culinary salt is composed of a 
metal united to an air? The medicine called 
Glauber’s salt is another instance ; it is com- | commentator of the other) we read most visi- 
posed of two caustic poisons of different kinds; 
one called oil of vitriol, and the other barida 
or soda. There are also two substances known 
to chemists, which are disgustingly bitter li- 
quids; one is called nitrate of silver, and the 
other hydrosulphate of soda; when mixed 
they form acoinpound of considerable sweet- 
ness.—But the atmosphere which we breathe 
is the most extraordinary of all instances ; it 
must be surprising, to those who are unac- 
quainted with the fact, that atmospheric air, 
indispensable as it is to life, is composed of 
the same ingredients as that most violent and 
destructive liquid called acquafortis, or nitric 
acid. This powerful acid, by being made to 
act upon sugar, the sweetest of all things, 
produces a substance intensely bitter to the 
Charcoal is of all known substances, 
the most difficult to convert into vapour ; so 
much so, indeed, that the conversion has ne- 
ver yet been decidedly effected; it is also a 
very solid substance; and diamond, which is 
nothing but chrystalized charcoal, is one of 
one of the hardest bodies in nature. Sulphur 
in the solid state, is also a hard substance, and 
to hold it in vapour requires a high tempera- 
ture. But when these two substances, carbon 
and sulphur, are made to combine chemical- 
ly, so. as to form the substance called bisul- 
phuret of carbon, their properties are stri- 
Instead of the compound 
being hard, it is a thin liquid, and is not 
known to freeze or solidify at any degree of 
cold that can be produced. 
compound being difficult to evaporise, it is of 
all liquids one of the most evaporable.—Char- 
coal is the blackest substance with which we 
are acquainted ; sulphur is the most lively 
yellow hue, but the compound is as colour- 
A new smell and taste are 
acquired, and in a word, there is not one 
point of resemblance with the component. 
These facts are strikingly illustrative of the 
change of properties which follows on the ex- 
ertion of chemical attraction between the ul- 
timate particles of bodies.—Don 
mistry. 
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USBOFTHE CLassics. 
‘These languages (Greek and Latin) are no 

longer so much of practical as of speculative 

utility. It is: as.the key to other studies—as 

producing a powerful effect upon all—that 

they are chiefly valuable. They lead by an 

easy and sure route, to the cognizance of 
other languages, of every day use. But even 

were this consideration excluded, their gene- 

ral influence of itself would be inestimable. 
[t would be a real derogation and injury even 
to our national literature, to abandon the high 
and severe study of those great classical mo- 
dels, from which so much of the intellectual 
riches of every nation in Europe is derived. 
By their very contrast they chastise the riot 
of our modern fancies; they give a staid and 
sober grandeur—a sculptural beauty—a sacred. 
quietude to thought; they teach us in litera- 
ture the value of the natural and the true; 
they make us understand the wealth of enough, 
they imbue us with the gracefulness of sim- 
plicity, and steep us in times when our nature 
was yet in the fresh beauty and glory of its 
prime. They are the living history of ancient 
mind, and there, and in her arts (each the 


bly the essential spirit of her divinity. To 
suppress or to discourage suctrstudies, would 
be to shut out the second portion of educa- 
tion, Asthetics. It would be starving feeling 
to surfeit judgment. It would be carrying 
the “cui bono” principle not coarsely only, 
but erroneously in effect. They are some- 
thing more than a matter of gerunds and 
aorist—of anapeests or iambics ; they are speak- 
ers of the souls of great and glorious men.— 
Wyse on Education Reform. 


EVERY MAN TO HIS TRADE. 


The rage for distinction and notoriety is 
mischievous in society. It makes men dis- 
contented with proper spheres of life, in 
which by nature and education, they are 
fitted to move with propriety, and puts them 


selves, duties of which their abilities are not 
at all equal to fulfil. Hence the community 
lose a good member in one instance and have 
a bad forced upon them in the other. 

Where an husbandman claimed kinship 
with Robert Grosthead, bishop of London, 
and thereupon requested from him an office. 
‘¢ Cousin,” said the bishop, “if your cart be 
broken, I’ll mend it; if your plough be old, 
I'll give you a new one, and even seed to sow 
your land: but an husbandman I found you, 
and an husbandman I’ll leave you.” 

The bishop thought it kinder to serve him 
in his way, than to take him out of his way. 


LAND SPECULATIONS IN LOWELL IN 1832. 


In a little pamphlet, entitled, “‘ The Pres- 
sure and its Causes,” published by Otis, 
Broaders, & Co. Boston, is the following 
picture of the land speculation in Lowell, in 
1832, when many fortunes were made and 
many were lost: | 
*« Lowell was one of the first busy theatres 
of land speculation in New England of late 
years. A high protective tariff was on, and 
people seemed to regard it as fixed for ever. 
Manufacturing stock was at an advance ; new 
factories were in progress of erection; and 
the town wore a busy air. Mechanics and 
traders were crowding in, and the necessary 
buildings were growing up for the accom- 
modation of the increasing population. The 
original purchasers of the land offered it 
through their agents, at a reasonable and safe 
rate—as much, in fact, however, as it was 
worth, and upon uncommonly easy terms. The 
ball commenced rolling. Some persons who 
had purchased land of the company found pur- 
chasers at a bonus. In a trice Lowell was 
one grand land office or exchange. All other 
business was neglected. Speculation was 
ripest in the summer and fall of 1832. Stran- 
gers flocked in to speculate. Citizens left 
their occupations to speculate. Ministers of 
the gospel, lawyers, doctors, women, minors, 
and gray headed men, had all speculation in 
their eyes. People who never dreamed of 
holding real estate paid their ten per cent. to 
the company, became nominal owners, sold 
out and realized a profit in one day. The 
sun which rose on them landless, with small 
sums of money, hardly set before they had 
been land holders, speculators, landless again, 
with a profit realized by two hours proprietor- 
ship. Those who, like wary gamblers, crept 
out early, content with reasonable winnings, 
made money. ‘Those who invested largely, 
and bought at third or fourth rate hands, got 
scorched wofully. What might have operated 
as a caution on some people failed on them. 
The company did not advance their prices a 
hair, except perhaps on some decidedly eligi- 
ble situations. But on the people went. 
The oftner a piece of land was transferred 
the more valuable it become, as if each pos- 
sessor’s name affixed a hundred per cent. 
value to the tract. Houses were built, stores 
finished, improvements were made, people 
lived up to their nominal property, till by 
and by the tide turned. Land became a 
drug. It stuck to its holders, till the sheriff 
obligingly negotiated for them. Men who 
rated themselves as worth thousands, failed. 
And now Lowell is like a sturdy boy— 
healthy, but lank and weak with his fast 
growth: his breeches and coat hanging loose, 
being made in anticipation of his growing up 
to them. There are stores and houses waiting 
for tenants. Rents have fallen nearer their 
roper level—a reasonable per centage on 
the actual value of their property. 


GREAT BIRD-CAGE IN CHINA. 
(Extract from a Letter.) 


W. Beale, the owner of the garden, is an 
English gentleman, who has spent the last 
thirty years of his life in collecting all that 
is rare and beautiful. Of the flowers, I am 


ever, very splendid—and one variety which I 
never Saw before. But the Birds—the birds 
plumage. There were more than two hun- 


birds, such as I thought could not exist but 
in fancy. The manner in which his aviary is 


mit of two immense rocks he has thrown a 


I| fine wire grating—embracing in its extent, 


turned my head—for with boyish eagerness I | four or five large trees (cempletely overtopped 
had been looking right and left—and before | by the grating) and an artificial brook and 
me lay the British metropolis, spread all | fountain—in this large aviary, all the birds 
round to the horizon in every direction—a | are placed at freedom—it is a most beautiful 
thousand domes, towers, steeples, and turrets | sight to see them, of such varied kinds, and 
piercing the dim atmosphere—St. Paul’s, | bues, all sporting in their lovely abode—some, 
Westminster Abbey, the Tower, among them | rioting on the trees, singing most sweetly— 
—a wilderness of architecture, thirty miles in | others walking slowly under their shades, and 
circumference! It was a sight to be seen,|again others playing in the fountain, sailing 
but it defies description; he is not a wise | gracefully along, or diving and shaking their 


man who attempts it—I forbear.” 


mpton Courier. 


\ 


upon aspiring after stations far above them. | 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
An ordinary meeting was held on Monday 
evening, Rev. Mr. Kirby, honorary president 
in the chair, when the Earl of Burlington and 
C. O. Jephson Esq. M. P. were elected mem- 
bers. Mr. Westwood, the secretary, stated 
that having been anxious to notice whether 
the appearance of insects was this year re- 
tarded like vegetation, which was three 
weeks backward, he had made several ob- 
servations, the result of which showed that 
they had not been prejudiced by the season, 
with the exception of being less numerous 
A letter was read from Mr. Ew- 
ing, of Van Dieman’s Land, giving an account 
of two singular species of caterpillars, found 
there. One of them was noticed in immense 
quantities in a barley, field, which had almost 
the appearance of being alive; of a whole 
field of the length of nearly half a mile being 
made quite black with them. 
they migrated to a field of English grasses at 
some distance, which they readily devoured, 
but luckily kitchen vegetables did not suit 
their taste and escaped their devastations. 
They commenced their route about four 
o’clock in the morning, and came to a sud- 
den halt about noon, and did not put them- 
selves again in motion till the same hour 
next morning. A letter was also read from 
Mr. Richardson, addressed to Mr. Yarrall, 
accompanying the branch of a cherry tree, 
with some caterpillars taken from it. 
writer had forty acres of an orchard of this 
fruit, which for sixteen consecutive years 
was entirely eaten up; they then went away, 
when he had good crops. 
soms burst, they commenced the attack by 
consuming the flowers, and then the leaves, 
and when they had devoured all the produce 
of one tree, they spun strings by which they 
descended, and then immediately commenced 
their attack upon another. 
tacked would put forth new leaves, by which 
they were preserved alive, but would not pro- 
duce any more blossoms. 
pressed his desire that some remedy would be 
proposed by the society for so injurious a 
nuisance to the crops of cherries in many 
parts of Kent, the insects being this year par- 
ticularly numerous.—London paper. 


than usual. 


When the blos- 


The trees at- 


The writer ex- 


A SHREWD UTILITARIAN. 


A certain Mr. Brook, who lives somewhere 
in England, has carried out the Bentham: 
principle, of putting every thing to use, in a 
fashion that is somewhat of the oddest. 
has a fine garden, in which he cultivates 
gooseberries, currants, raspberries and other 
delicacies in the fruit line—and he cannot 
bear to have his bushes and beds rifled by 
the birds; wherefore, he stations sundry cats 
in the vicinity of the said beds and bushes, 
each being fastened by a small chain to a 
stake set up in the ground, the chain being of 
such a length as to admit of locomotion to 
the extent of three or four yards; and the 
posting of these sentries is found to be per- 
Not a bird will come near 
one of them, however sorely tempted by the 
A large sized flower-pot, 
lying upon its side, answers the purpose of a 
shed for each of the feline watchers; and 
they are honestly supplied with victuals and 
drink according to their tastes and appetites. 


fectly effectual. 


rich ripe fruit. 


SELECTION OF SEEDS. 


A Mr. Samuel Garrison, of Kentucky, in 
an article written for the American Farmer, 
says, “‘ Having for many years observed that 
some pumpkin, watermelon, and squash vines 
ran ten, twelve, and even fifteen fect before 
any fruit appeared, and that others would 
have fruit before they had run half that dis- 
tance, I concluded that there was a natural 
reason for its being so. 
cucumber and split it lengthwise and sub-di- 
vided it into three equal parts across the fruit, 
and kept the seeds carefully apart. 
on the end near the vine [I marked Butt seeds: 
those taken from the centre, Middle seeds; 
and those from the end on which the bloom 
grew, l'op seeds. These I planted separately 
on new ground well manured. 
attended to three hills from each part of the 
fruit divided as stated above, the hills about 
All the plants were alike 
flourishing ; the vines from the butt seeds 
ran from four to six feet before fruit ap- 
peared, and these were small with a neck. 
The vines from the middle seeds were from 
four to six feet before fruit appeared; the 
vines were better without a neck, and four- 
fold. The vines from the top seeds produced 
fruit, large, fine, and in abundance, and the 
first fruit was on the third joint of the vine 
from the surface of the ground. 
tinued to save seed from the top or bloom 
end, and now have cucumbers on the first and 
second joints.” 


I therefore took a 


twelve feet apart. 


VINEGAR TREE. 


We have the molasses or sugar tree among 
us in the shape of the rock or sugar maple, 
which many of our farmers make use of to 
good advantage, and many more might did 
they know how to improve the good things 
which Providence has supplied them with. 
But in addition to this, we have undoubtedly, 
a good vinegar tree, though we have never 
tried the experiment to ascertain the fact, and 
the time may now, perhaps be past for doing 
it this year. While perusing the last number 
of Silliman’s Journal of Science, we were 
struck by the following remark from Professor 
| Emmet, while speaking of the properties of 
Formic acid; “ Being lately very much 
struck with the odor peculiar to red oak, I 
applied my lips closely to the transverse sec- 
tion of some fresh cut logs, and, to my as- 
tonishment sucked up a grateful vinegar, 
sharp to the taste and so like the best speci- 
mens of the acetic acid, that distillation could 
hardly have improved its qualities. 
was full grown and sound, and felled in the 
month of February, about the 6th, and the 
wood examined as soon as cut. 
acid existed more abundantly in the red _por- 
tion next to the heart.” 
known that the sap in the red oak is abun- 
dant, perhaps as much so as in the maple. 
Would it not, if tapped the same as the maple 
is, yield a quantity of pure vinegar, suffi- 
ciently large to supply a family for a con- 
siderable part, or for the whole year? We 
wish some one who has an opportunity would 
try the experiment, and let us. know the re- 
sult.— Maine Farmer. 


— 


Now it is well 


THE DECEITFULNESS OF SIN. 


The wages that sin bargains with the sin- 
ner, are life, pleasure, and profit; but the 
wages it pays him with are death, torment, 
and destruction; he that would understand 
the falsehood and deceit of sin must compare 
its promises and payments together.— South. 


There was a boy in my class at school (says 


Sir W. Scott,) who stood always at the top, 


nor could I, with all my efforts supplant him. 
Day came after day, and still he kept ‘his 
place do what I would, till at length I obser- 
ved that when a question. was asked him, he 
always fumbled with his finger at a particular 
button in the lower part of his waistcoat. To 
remove it, therefore, became expedient in my 
eyes, and in an evil moment it was removed 
with a knife. Great was my anxiety to kaow 
the success of my measure, and it succeeded 
too well. When the boy was again question- 
ed his finger sought for the button, but it was 
not to be found. In his distress he looked 
down for it; it was to be seen no more than 
to be felt. He stood confounded and I took 
possession of his place; nor did he ever re- 
cover it, nor ever, I believe, suspect who was 
the author of his wrong. Often in after life 
has the sight of him smote me as I passed by 
him; and often have | resolved to make him 
some reparation, but it. ended in good resolu- 
tions.—Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 


CHNEIDER’S MISSIONARY LETTERS.—Let- 
ters from Asia Minor, respecting the’ Greeks and 

Arminians; by the Rev. Benjamin Schneider, Ameri- 
can Missionary at Brooza. Christian Politeness, ex- 
hibiting the obligations of this duty, to relations, 
strangers, brothers, sisters, and parents, with a des- 
cription of the Oriental mode of showing politeness to 
strangers. The Customs and Manners of the Bedouin 
Arabs, designed especially to illustrate the early 
Scripture History. The above new publications of 
the American Sunday-school Union, with several hun- 
dred from their press, are constantly for sale at their 
Bookstore, No. 146 Chestnut street, hiladelphia. 

July 29—3t 


BOOKS—Lately published and for 

sale by J. WuHetHam, Theological and Classical 
Bookseller, No. 22 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

Bloomfield’s Greek Testament.—The Greek Testa- 
ment with English Notes, Critical, Philologieal, and 
Exegetical, partly selected and arranged frem the best 
Commentators Ancient and Modern, but chiefly origi- 
nal; the whole being especially adapted to the use of 
Academical Students, Candidates for the Sacred Cffice, 
and Ministers, by the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. 
F. S. A. first American edition, 2 vols. 8vo; Appleton’s 
Works—The Works of Rev. Jesse Appleton, D.D. 
late President of Bowdoin College, embracing his 
Course of Theological Lectures, his Academic Ad- 
dresses, and a Selection from his Sermons, with a Me- 
moir and a Life of his Character, in 2 vols. 8vo; Wise- 
man’s Lectures—Twelve Lectures on the Connexion 
between Science and Reveuled Religion, delivered in 
Rome; by Nicholas Wiseman, D.D. Principal of the 
English College and Professor in the University of 
Rome, first American edition, 1 vol. 8vo; Robinson’s 
Hebrew Lexicon—A Hebrew and English Lexicon 
of the Old Testament, including the Biblical Chaldee 
translated from the Latin of William Gesenius, by 
Edward Robinson, D.D. of Andover, 1 vol. royal 8vo ; 
Robinson’s Greek and English Lexicon of the New 
Testament, royal 8vo; Christian Antiquitiese—A Com. 
pendium of Christian Antiquities, being a brief view of 
the Orders, Rites, Laws, and Customs of the Ancient 
Church in the Early Ages, by Rev. C.S. Henry, A. M. 
1 vol. 8vo; Pastor’s Manual—The Christian Pastor’s 
Manual; a Selection of Tracts on the Duties, Diffi- 
culties, and Encouragements of the Christian Ministry, 
Edited by John Brown, of Edinburgh, 1 vol. 12mo0; 
Drew on the Immortality of the Homan Soul, lvol. 
12mo ; Do. on the Ressurrection, 1 vol. 12mo. 


ISEMAN’S LECTURES.—Twelve Lectures on 
the Connexion between Science and Revealed 
Religion, delivered in Rome by Nicholas Wiseman, 
D. D., Principal of the English College, and Professor 
in the University of Rome. First American edition. 
Poole’s Synopsis, 5 vols folio; Middleton’s Letter 
from Rome; Lampe’s Commentary on John ; Barrow's 
Works, 8 vols; Bishop Latimer’s Sermons; Witsius 
on the Creed; Whitby on the New Testament, 2 vols; 
Ambroses’ Works, folio; Warburton’s Works, 12 vols; 
Owen’s Works, 21 vols; Simeon’s Works, 21 vols; 
Walton’s Prolegomena. With a general assortment 
of Theological and Classical Books, for sale at No. 134 


Chesnut street, Philadelphia, b i 
HENRY PERKINS. | 


OBERT CARTER, Theological, and Classical 

Bookseller No. 112 Canal street, Corner of Lau- 

rens, New York, has constantly on hand a large and 

general assortment of Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 

laneous Books. Orders from a distance will always re- 
August 6.—ti. 


ceive prompt attention. 


XNOMMUNION FURNITURE.—The Subscribers 
_ Manufacture and keep constantly on hand, Bri- 
tannia Metal Flagons, Tankards, Plates, Goblets, and 
Baptismal Bowls, which they offer for sale in setts, or 
separately. Price of a Communion Sett from 12 to 
40 dollars. _ BOARDMAN & HART, 
july 15—12t. No. 6 Burling Slip, New York, 


LS SUGAR.—A lot of low priced Loaf and 
Lump Sugar suitable for preserving, also single 
and Double Retined Sugar. Boston Leal Sugar, Free 
Sugar, &c. For sale at the Temperance Tea and 
Fainily Grocery Store, S. W. Corner Dock and Second 
streets. JAMES R. WEBB. 


LD ESTABLISHED TEMPERANCE TEA 
STORE AND FAMILY GROCERY, No. 244 
Market street, Philadelphia, where is kept constantly 
on hand, it is believed, as Jarge and complete an assort- 
ment of Groceries (Liquors excepted) as can be found 
at any similar establishment in the union. 

The subscribers, from their long experience in the 
business, fee] assured that they can give satisfaction, 
both as it regards the quality or price of goods, to all 
who may favour them with their patronage. Their 
assortment embraces Grcen and Biack Teas, of latest 
importation and of every quality and variety; Sperm 
Oil, winter, fall, and summer strained; 30 baskets 
Bordeaux Sweet Oil, of best quality; 25 boxes New 
Bedford Sperm Candles; also, just received, 15 boxes 
Judd’s patent Sperm Candles, assorted colours, a beau- 
tiful article; Hams, Jersey and Western cured ; 
Italian Bologna Sausages, warranted genuine; 12 
cases Vermicelli and Maccaroni, just imported; ,2 
fine Parmesan Cheese; also, Sap Sago, Dutch Edam, 
English Cheddar, and American Pine Apple Cheese ; 
Boston Syrup Molasses; Baker’s Cocoa Paste, a very 
nutritious article and easily prepared for use, and 
highly recommended by eminent Physiciane of Boston 
for the sick and convalescent; also, Baker’s and 
Kitchen’s Cocoa and Chocolate; Canton Preserved 
Ginger, in white Sugar Syrnp; West India Preserves, 
embracing Limes, Pine Apples, Guavas, Oranges, Ci- 
tron, Hiccacos and Ginger; Mocha Coffee, in small 
bales, suitable for family use; also, Ceylon, Java, La- 
guyra, and Rio Coffees; Princeton Crackers and Soda 
Biscuit; Lemon Syrup; Urderwood’s Pickles and 
rey a complete assortment ; Palm and Castile Seap, 

c. &c. 
N. B. -All orders from the country will be promptl 
attended to, and Goods carefully and 
any part of the-city free of expense. | 
june 10. BALDWIN & COLTON. 


ORISON’S PILLS.—The Original and Genuine 
- Hygeian Universal Vegetable Medicines of the 
British College of Health, may be obtaincd of R. Fenner, 
GENERAL AGENT, No. 24 South Seventh Street, three 
doors below Market street, Philadelphia. For generat 
convenience they may now be had in 25 & 50 cent 
boxes, and No. 1. and No. 2. separate. Respectable 
partics who have been benefitted by the medicines, 
and are desirous to extend relief to others, may be ap- 
pointed sub-agents on application as above. The pubhe 
is cautioned against counterfeits and imitations. 
may 13—12t.* | 


HEAP LAW BOOK STORE.—The Subscriber 
is selling off his Stock of Law Buoks at very re-. 
duced prices. The sohpent is large, and’ comprises 
ll Law Books i neral use. : 
June 24—tf. No.23 Minor street, Philadelphia. 


SALMS AND HYMNS—Approved by, the General 
r Assembly of the Presbyterian Chureh, and: published 
for their benefit, both large and smal! size, and in fine 
and plain binding, may eonstantly be had of the sub- 
scriber, at the lowest prices, either by the theusand co- 
pies or a less number. : 

All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others will 

be, as heretofore, immediately attended toby 
SOLOMON ALEEN, 

ew—tf No. FIT Chesnut sireet 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Perth Am- 
boy, New Jersey—S. E. Woonaniper, Principal. 

The design of the School, and the highest aim of the 

Principal, is “to train up a child in the way he 

shonld go.” 

References—Rev. John McDowell, DB. D, Rev 


James Patterson, Rev. John L. Grant, James Hunt, 


is healthy, and easy of access. 
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